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Chicago  Daily  News: 
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bp  editor 


His  other 
name  is 

“versatile 


.  .  .and  CDN  West  Coast  bureau  chief  Bob  Rose  proves  it  day  after  day 
with  in-person  coverage  ranging  from  movie  premieres  to  mass  murders. 


Rose  is  widely  respected  for  his  cool  competence  under  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  He  is  a  skilled  investigative  reporter,  with  the  added  rare  ability  to 
get  inside  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people.  The  result  is  a  shining  quality 
in  whatever  he  writes,  whether  he  is  probing  the  mind  of  a  Charles  Manson 
or  passing  along  a  quip  by  Dick  Van  Dyke. 


Bob  Rose  is  an  outstanding  newsman.  His  writing  versatility,  reporting 
expertise,  dedication  and  empathy  inspire  —  and  typify  —  the  men  and 
women  who  make  the  Daily  News  Chicago's  “now”  paper  for  “now” 
readers. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


MR.  OFFSET: 
Are  you 
still  doing  it 
the  hard  way? 

The  hard  way  is  hand-setting  in-depth  and  feature  stories,  squar¬ 
ing  them  off  and  writing  headlines  for  them.  Now  all  of  this  Is 
done  for  you  by  Copley  News  Service.  Analytical  news  stories 
and  Illustrated  features  come  to  you  camera-ready  on  8V2-by-11 
sheets,  proofed,  set  ^0V2  ems  and  with  headlines  that  fit.  Body 
type  is  Corona  and  a  special  offset  enamel  paper  reproduces 
beautifully.  Stories  are  written  and  edited  so  they  are  easy  to 
bite.  Newspapers  across  the  United  States,  in  Canada  and  Latin 
America  are  finding  this  service  a  time-saver  and  a  money-saver. 
Fifty  stories  a  week  come  your  way  at  a  price  you  can  afford.  For 
details  call,  write  or  wire  Copley  News  Service. 


P.O.  Box  190/San  Diego,  Calif.  92112 
Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/Phone  71 4-234-01 91 /Telex  695041 
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,  Simmons  . 

has  our  new  number: 


83  of  the  adults 
in  our  ADI  who  read 
Baltimore  daily  newspapers 
readThe  Sunpapers. 

Thats  921/000  adult  readers* 


For  further  information  on  Simmons  Baltimore,  contact  Robert  Trainor, 
General  Advertising  Manager,  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  2l203,Tel.  (301)  539-7744,  or  your  nearest  CWO&O  office. 


The  Italtimore  Sunpapers 
Read  by  the  people  who  buy. 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Members:  Newspaper  1. 


Source:  Simmons  Local  Index 


•Net  unduplicated  readers 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  MAYOR  OF  BLUEWATER  LAKE  in  New  Mexico, 
who  holds  oflBce  “on  account  of  owning  the  only  chair  in  city 
hall”,  according  to  Bud  Rouse,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Grants  Uranium  Empire  Reporter,  was  in  need  of  some  straw 
the  other  day  and  couldn’t  find  any  straw  merchants  in  the 
Yellow  Pages.  So  naturally  he  asked  Rouse  to  help  out  via  a 
plea  in  his  editorial  page  column  “Sittin’  En.”  It  worked — a 
straw  field  in  Colorado  was  heard  from,  since  as  the  editor 
explained  in  a  follow-up  report  his  column  “of  course,  is  widely 
read  by  everybody  except  the  proofreader.” 

*  *  « 

HOME,  SAFE  HOME?  One  week  after  Charles  Leroux, 
assistant  Sunday  editor  of  Chicago  Today,  finished  a  series 
about  his  430-mile  bicycle  trip  accomplished  without  mishap 
from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  Ill.,  he  parked  said  trusty  vehicle  in 
front  of  the  newspaper  office  building.  Right.  Somebody  stole 
it  then  and  there. 

*  *  * 

THE  SOURPUSS  columnist  in  the  Brookline  (Mass.) 
Chronicle  Citizen — otherwise  known  as  managing  editor  Owen 
J.  McNamara — has  a  title  for  a  book  he’s  going  to  write 
eventually:  “Filling  the  Void.”  It’s  about  “the  American  passion 
for  not  letting  anything  be”  with  subtitle,  “It  Wasn’t  Good 
Enough  As  It  Was — They  Had  to  Go  and  ‘Improve’  It.”  Im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  Owen’s  declaration  was  a  story  out  of  Los 
Angeles  via  UPI  about  Patsy  Edwards,  who  wrote  a  book  called 
“You  Have  to  Find  Happiness;  It  Won’t  Find  You”  and  has 
a  business  named  Constructive  Leisure,  Inc.  As  a  prime  example 
of  void-filling,  Owen  explained  the  lady  wants  people  to  write 
down  exactly  what  they  do  with  every  minute  of  free  time  for 
a  week  so  they’ll  discover  they  have  more  free  time  than  sup¬ 
posed,  etc.  Not  to  be  a  poor  sport  unwilling  to  undertake  self- 
criticism.  Owen  prepared  and  printed  his  free-time  log.  Study 
revealed:  Sunday,  24  hours  of  sleeping,  reading,  sitting  around; 
Monday  through  Friday,  12  hours  of  same;  Saturday.  24  hours, 
same.  Owen  concluded  on  this  basis  that  he  has  “barely  enough 
time  for  reading,  sleeping,  and  sitting  around”  and  no  time  for 
writing  a  book  despite  the  obvious  need.  “You  might  say  there 
is  a  definite  void  to  be  filled.” 

*  «  » 

CHUCKLES  WERE  HEARD  around  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
News  the  day  a  story  came  over  the  wire  than  an  agronomist 
had  found  a  way  to  take  odor  out  of  manure  so  that  farmers 
would  be  happier.  Copy  reader  Joe  Kugelmass  wrote  this  head: 

MANURE  NO 
LONGER  OFFAL 
«  «  * 

TWO-HEADS- ARE-BETTER  DEPARTMENT:  After  the 
August  14  column  paragraph  re  that  fellow  riding  his  horse 
through  downtown  St.  Paul  and  being  ordered  by  gendarmes 
to  cease  and  desist.  Catcb-lines  got  an  engraved  letterhead  of 
the  Cities  Service  Company,  Sixty  Wall  Tower,  New  York,  to 
w’hich  the  manager  of  advertising  Robert  D.  Weppler  had 
clipped  the  item  and  suggested  “better  yet  re  attached” — 

St.  Paul  Reveres  Horse 
But  Police  Nag 
♦  *  * 

U.S.  CUSTOMS/ ALWAYS  GOOD/ FOR  A  LAUGH  com¬ 
mented  a  resorts  page  head  in  the  W'ashington  Sunday  Star 
over  a  brief  collection  of  gleanings  from  file  cases  of  the 
bureau.  One  reported  a  female  customs  inspector  at  Miami 
found  265  grams  of  marijuana  in  a  woman  traveler’s  purse. 
It  was  then  revealed:  “A  further  search  turned  up  an  additional 
2.000  grams  of  marijuana  in  the  young  lady’s  bloomers.”  To 
which  was  added  this  one-word  paragraph  ending  the  story: 
“BLOOMERS!??” 

*  *  * 

DENNIS  A  MENACE— TO  OTTAWA  FOES,  a  Montreal 
Gazette  sports  page  head,  made  neat  use  of  the  cartoon  panel 
title  for  a  story  on  fullback  Dennis  Duncan  of  the  Ottawa  Rough 
Riders. 
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we  have  the  BEST  Top  Flight  EDITORS... 

- 17 
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Publisher  and  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Robert  U.  Brown  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Activism  is  relevant 

If  the  people  who  have  elected  to  work  within  the  system  to  change 
the  non-credibility  image  of  newspapers  have  made  any  headway  it’s 
only  slight,  judging  by  a  report  compiled  by  Ed  Miller,  executive 
editor  of  the  Allentoxon  Call-Chronicle,  for  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors.  The  principal  accomplishment  he  concluded  after 
examining  staff  movements  on  four  major  newspapers  would  be  more 
willingness  on  the  part  of  management  to  communicate  with  re¬ 
porters  on  policy.  Editors,  says  Miller,  must  remember  that  young 
activists  are  looking  not  only  outward  to  the  changing  community 
but  inward  to  the  organization.  “Thus,”  he  advises,  "if  a  newspaper 
is  to  deal  with  tensions  of  activism  and  advocacy  journalism,  it  must 
first  determine  if  its  own  actions  and  principles  of  operation  are  not 
in  some  way  contributing  to  those  tensions.” 

Journalism  teachers  at  their  annual  meetings  last  week  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  heard  people  like  author- journalist  Tom  Wolfe  tell  how  news 
writers  can  break  the  rigid  hierarchy  in  journalism  (with  a  nod  to 
the  “curious  world  of  feature  writers”  and  preordained  novelists  who 
populated  the  old  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune  newsroom).  They 
complimented  Newsday  and  applauded  its  assistant  publisher,  Stanley 
.Asimov,  when  he  told  them:  “We  are  doing  all  the  things  other  news¬ 
papers  wish  they  were  doing.  We  don’t  wait  for  the  news  to  come  to 
us;  we  try'  to  find  what  the  readers  need  to  know  to  exist.” 

The  president  of  the  .Association  for  Education  in  Journalism, 
Prof.  Wayne  A.  Danielson  of  the  University  of  Texas,  appraised  the 
next  generation  of  .American  journalists  as  a  “candid”  set  that  wants 
its  facts  straight,  and  a  courageous  lot  who  are  willing  to  put  their 
future  on  the  line  for  their  beliefs;  go  to  jail,  if  need  be,  rather  than 
merely  mutter  in  their  beards  and  forget  about  injustice,  as  their 
elders  have  done.  “If  these  young  people  know  a  story  and  it’s  true, 
look  out!”  said  Prof.  Danielson.  “They  will  publish.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  social  pressures  from  the  establishment.  They  have  the 
courage  to  take  it  as  well  as  dish  it  out.” 

This  spirit  of  activism  is  already  on  the  march  and  those  in  man¬ 
agement  who  give  it  cavalier  recognition  would  do  well  to  pay  heed  to 
the  newsroom  committees,  the  journalism  critiques,  the  confrontation 
on  challenges  to  the  system.  The  “new  journalists”  will  insist  on 
dialogue  relevant  to  their  ideals  and  responsibilities,  and  that  should 
be  ^ood  for  newspapers. 

We  recommend  that  editors  and  publishers  tuck  Ed  Miller’s  con¬ 
clusions  under  the  glass  on  their  desks; 

— Be  Consistent.  If  you  think  ethics,  activism  and  advocacy  have  a 
bearing  on  your  paper’s  credibility  and  are  worth  your  concern  and 
worry,  be  sure  you  don’t  have  one  policy  for  reporters  and  another 
for  publishers. 

— Be  Flexible.  Just  because  one  fellow'  carries  the  title  of  editor  and 
another  that  of  reporter,  don’t  assume  that  the  former  is  an  automatic 
repository  of  wisdom  and  the  latter  someone  who  should  recognize 
such. 

— Communicate.  How  often  has  it  been  said  that  we  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  communicating  but  can’t  even  do  so  within  our  own  news¬ 
rooms? 
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Myths  that  beset  journalism 


By  Grant  Dillman 

Washington  is  a  city  in  which  myth  and 
reality  frequently  overlap.  There  is  an 
unfortunate  impression,  for  example,  that 
the  Washington  Press  Corps  distrusts  and 
deplores  the  Vice  President.  This  is  not 
true.  We  just  don’t  want  to  play  golf  with 
him. 

There  is  another  myth  that  everybody 
in  Washington  takes  the  press  very  seri¬ 
ously.  One  of  the  veteran  waiters  at  the 
National  Press  Club  put  that  in  perspec¬ 
tive  when  he  reached  retirement  age  re¬ 
cently.  Asked  what  he  planned  to  do  now, 
he  said  he  had  bought  a  pig  farm  in 
North  Carolina.  “Do  you  know  anything 
about  slopping  pigs?”  a  member  asked.  “I 
should,”  the  waiter  replied,  “I’ve  been 
serving  members  of  this  club  for  20 
years.” 

Another  myth  is  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  retired  to  Texas.  He’s  still  around. 
But  now  we  call  him  John  Connally. 

Seriously,  I  do  want  to  discuss  some  of 
the  myths  that  have  grown  up  around  the 
news  business.  Much  of  what  I  say  neces¬ 
sarily  will  be  addressed  to  Washington 
since  the  Capital  has  been  my  own  frame 
of  reference  since  1945. 

First  there  is  the  myth  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Press  Corps  destroyed  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  now  is  trying  to  destroy 
President  Nixon.  Poppycock!  Perhaps 
Washington  reporters  do  tend  to  be  liber¬ 
al  when  you  consider  the  National  atti¬ 
tudes.  I  know  there  even  are  some  knee- 
jerk  critics  who  believe  the  President  can 
do  no  good.  But  they  are  a  small  minori¬ 
ty.  Most  Washington  reporters  know  they 
have  a  personal  stake  in  the  nation  and 
they  want  to  see  it  flourish. 

The  prob’em  arises  from  the  adversary 
relationship  between  government  and  the 
press.  Congressional  inquiries  often  are  so 
delayed  as  to  be  little  more  than  post 
mortems.  In  this  vacuum,  the  press  has 
become  the  day-to-day  hairshirt  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  leads  to  probing  and  often 
seemingly  critical  questions  as  reporters 
try  to  establish  the  facts  about  adminis¬ 
tration  policies,  including  how  they 
evolved  and  what  their  ultimate  effect  will 
be.  But  what  is  wTong  with  that  if  the 
government  is  on  solid  ground  and  pursu¬ 
ing  policies  which — if  fully  understood — 
wou’d  find  favor  with  the  American  pub¬ 
lic? 

The  press  isn’t  always  given  credit  for 
responsible  acts,  sometimes  because  they 
never  become  public.  Consider  a  former 
president  who  had  suffered  a  humiliating 
foreign  policy  setback.  Flying  with  a 
“pool”  of  four  reporters  on  Air  Force 
One,  he  blows  his  top.  Pacing  back  and 
forth,  he  pounds  his  fist  into  his  palm  and 
vows  never  again  to  trust  the  adviser 


(Digest  of  the  annual  Kappa  Tau  Alpha 
address  by  UPPs  Washington  news  editor  to 
the  nation’s  journalism  teachers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  August  23, 


involved.  Later,  having  calmed  down,  he 
apologizes  to  the  reporters  and  says  it 
was  “all  in  the  family.”  The  reporters 
write  confidential  memos  to  their  bosses 
but  do  not  handle  a  story,  knowing  the 
President  spoke  out  of  hurt  impulse. 

Or  an  important  congressman  gets  woe¬ 
fully  smashed  at  a  small  private  party. 
Several  reporters  are  present  as  old 
friends  of  the  host.  The  congressman 
makes  an  ass  of  himself,  babbling  about 
the  secrets  he  knows  but  fortunately  too 
drunk  to  be  intelligible.  The  reporters  are 
aware  that  the  congressman  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  domestic  problems  and  that  he  seldom 
drinks  so  much.  Two  of  them  maneuver 
him  to  a  car  and  drive  him  home.  So  far 
as  is  known,  he  never  repeats  the  per¬ 
formance. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  would 
argue  that  both  incidents  should  have 
been  publicized;  that  voters  are  entitled  to 
every  available  scr.ap  of  information 
about  their  elected  officials.  I  would  agree 
if  either  episode  had  been  part  of  a  pat¬ 
tern  reflecting  the  basic  character  of  the 
man.  But  I  think  it’s  responsible  journal¬ 
ism  not  to  pillory  a  man  for  an  isolated 
lapse. 

That  brings  up  a  related  myth — that 
reporters  don’t  tell  the  reader  everything 
they  know;  that  they  hold  back  informa¬ 
tion  for  some  vague,  mysterious  reason. 
With  the  exception  of  situations  such  as  I 
just  mentioned,  I  can’t  recall  an  instance 
where  a  reporter  withheld  information. 
Yet,  following  President  Nixon’s  wage- 
price  freeze,  I  was  asked  several  times  by 
friends,  “What  was  really  behind  the 
President’s  decision?” 

Obviously,  I  could  only  tell  them  what 
we  were  carrying  on  the  wire:  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  action  was  prompted  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  domestic  politics  and  foreign 
economic  policy — with  economic  policy 
probably  being  the  most  important  imme¬ 
diate  factor.  But  the  point  is  that  report¬ 
ers  have  no  magic  access  to  information 
which  they  withhold. 

There  is  another  myth  that  background¬ 
ers  or  anonymous  sources  are  necessarily 
evil.  As  you  know,  a  backgrounder  is  a 
session  between  a  group  of  reporters — or 
sometimes  an  individual  reporter — and  a 
government  official.  Sometimes  the 
official  is  the  President  himself.  The 
ground  rules  permit  the  reporters  to  re¬ 
port  what  the  official  says  but  not  to 
identify  him. 

Critics  of  the  system  include  some  of 
Washington’s  most  respected  reporters 
and  editors.  They  argue  that  background¬ 
ers  enable  officials  to  float  trial  balloons 
privately  and  then  shoot  them  down  pub¬ 
licly  if  the  reaction  is  bad.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  that  danger,  of  course,  and  we  have 
been  caught  at  times.  But  the  benefits  also 
can  be  considerable. 

One  official  who  knows  he  will  not  be 
quoted  by  name  can  afford  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  more  candid  than  he  can  at  a  formal 
news  conference. 


Grant  Dillman 


The  anonymous  source  is  also  trou¬ 
blesome.  But  it  is  often  a  fruitful  source 
of  information.  An  example:  A  reporter 
runs  across  a  whiff  of  what  could  be  a 
vitally  important  story  but  realizes  he 
needs  more  information.  He  goes  to  a 
friendly  official  who  vouches  for  him  and 
passes  him  along  to  a  second  official  who 
deals  with  confidential  information  in  the 
area. 

The  second  official  shows  the  reporter 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


Short  Takes 

FOR  SALE:  Four  bedroom  cottage, 
centrally  located  in  sewerage  system  .  .  , 
— Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun. 

•  *  * 

Beverly  and  Robert  were  untied  in  mar¬ 
riage  on  July  17 — Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

What  you  get  is  this:  Your  own  cabin 
complete  with  private  sauna  at  the  edge 
of  a  lake  along  with  plenty  of  sports 
(swimming,  water  skiing,  fishing  tennis, 
riding,  etc.)  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
your  own  cooking  or  to  sue  the  village 
restaurant. — Corptis  Christi  (Tex.)  Cal¬ 
ler-Times. 

*  *  * 

Sen.  H.  .  .  .  said  he  would  remain  in 
Wisconsin’s  1972  presidential  preference 
primary  if  a  selection  committee  placed 
his  mane  on  the  ballot. — Washington 
Post. 

*  *  * 

But  he  was  given  credit  for  six  months 
already  spent  in  the  county  pail  and  re¬ 
leased. — Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  rvewspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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A“When  we  run  a  Zodiac  ad  in  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  our  dealers  report 
an  immediate  increased  demand  — 
whether  the  featured  watch  is  $100  or 
$700.  TheTimes  Magazine  has  gotten 
the  lion’s  share  of  our  ad  dollars  for 
17  straight  years’’ 

RICHARD  J  TRAUNER.  PRESIDENT  OF  — 

ZODIAC  WATCH  COMPANY 

(AGENCY,  HANDMAN,  SKLAR.  BECKER.  INC  ) 


Jiork  QTi  JgJbasia 


Q.  Why  do  advertisers  run  more 
pages  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  than  in  any  other 
magazine? 


September  4,  1971 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Bullish  on  newspaper  stocks 


“As  a  long  term  consideration,  there  appear  to  be  few  areas  for  invest¬ 
ment  that  can  balance  the  inherent  excellence  of  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Daniel  V.  Cashman,  investment  officer  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and 
Trust  Company,  Philadelphia,  supports  that  statement  in  an  analysis  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry  which  he  has  made  available  for  publication  in  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AN  INVESTMENT  ANALYSIS  REPORT 


Wall  Street  can  often  be  criticized  for 
its  numerous  speculative  binges  centering 
on  unseasonal  stocks  with  little  history 
and  earnings  records.  Indeed,  the 
1968-1970  “bust”  that  followed  such  a 
binge  has  launched  an  era  in  which  inves¬ 
tors  are,  more  than  ever,  looking  for  sea¬ 
soned  equities,  possessed  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  sound  balance  sheets — in  short, 
companies  which  are  going  somewhere. 

Victor  Hugo  once  remarked  that, 
“Nothing  is  more  powerful  than  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.”  In  one  respect  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  igmore  an  industry 
that  is  guaranteed  survival  by  the  United 
States  Constitution,  enjoys  legal  monopo¬ 
lies  in  many  of  its  markets,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  necessity  by  almost  every 
American  adult.  Indeed,  when  weighed  in 
the  balance,  Thomas  Jefferson  saw  a  more 
pressing  necessity  for  the  existence  of 
newspapers  than  he  did  for  government. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  that  newspapers  have 
dawned  as  a  new  growth  industry. 

On  a  purely  short  term  basis,  one  can 
develop  an  argument  for  the  newspaper 
industry  on  the  basis  of  the  upturn  of 
consumer  spending  in  1971.  Because  a  typ¬ 
ical  newspaper  depends  on  close  to  80%  of 
its  revenues  from  advertising,  and  such 
advertising  is  traditionally  coincident  with 
upswings  in  consumer  spending,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  an  alluring  consumer  play. 

In  the  longer  run,  however,  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  deserves  serious  attention  for 
other  reasons: 

1.  Superior  Earnings  Growth — For  the 
publicly-held  companies  for  which  data 
is  available,  growth  rates  have  aver¬ 
aged  15%  a  year  for  the  past  five  years.  It 
is  estimated  that  Earnings  Per  Share 
growth  should  approximate  12%  over  the 
next  five  years. 

2.  Difficulty  of  Market  Entry — This 
simply  means  that  the  immense  capital 
investment  involved  in  commencing  a 
newspaper  operation  is  so  formidable  in 
most  cases  as  to  constitute  virtual  prohi¬ 
bition  to  entry.  Translated,  this  economic 
reality  means  that  many  newspapers  en¬ 
joy  what  really  constitutes  a  “legal  mono¬ 
poly”.  Of  the  1500  cities  in  the  United 
States  which  have  newspapers,  only  65  of 
these  cities  have  two  or  more  competing 


papers. 

3.  An  Item  of  Necessity — The  ubiqui¬ 
tous  low  cost  newspaper  is  virtually  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  daily  routine  of  most 
Americans. 

4.  Little  Regulation — Compared  to  other 
industries,  the  newspaper  is  uncommonly 
free  from  government  interference,  and 
within  the  matrix  of  a  free  society,  is 
likely  to  forever  so  remain.  Witness  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  concerning 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

5.  Stimulus  of  Local  Advertising — To 
the  average  local  merchant  the  medium  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  necessary  to 
keep  his  flow  of  products  moving.  More¬ 
over,  the  national  trend  in  advertising  is 
heavily  in  the  direction  of  local  retail 
advertising,  as  opposed  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  coverage. 

6.  Improved  Technology — There  has 
been  virtual  revolution  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  technology  which  helps  greatly  in 
offsetting  the  tremendous  price  and  wage 
cost  which  the  industry  has  experienced. 

7.  Excellent  Earning  Results — Last  but 
not  least,  the  balance  sheet  condition  of 
newspapers  is  basically  unrivaled  by  any 
industry.  Looking  at  the  eight  publicly- 
held  companies  within  the  industry,  we  see 
that  cash  and  equivalents,  on  balance,  are 
the  equivalent  of  89%  of  current  liabilities 
(in  other  words,  89%  of  all  liabilities  could 

be  quick' y  covered,  if  necessary,  by  cash 
and  equivalents).  The  average  for  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  is  18%.  Newspaper  after 
tax  profit  margins  averaged  8.4%  over  the 
last  five  vears  compared  with  5.6%  for  all 
United  States  corporations.  Return  on 
stockholders’  equity  was  a  strong  15.4% 
versus  11.1%  for  industry  as  a  whole. 

Like  any  other  business,  the  two  basic 
flows  for  newspapers  are  revenue  and 
costs.  Revenues  breakdown  roughly  as  80% 
from  advertising,  and  20%  from  circula¬ 
tion.  Costs  are  primarily  payroll  and 
newsprint,  40%  and  20%  respectively,  the 
remaining  40%  appropriated  among  other 
raw  materials  (such  as  ink),  equipment, 
and  circulation  costs. 

Advertising 

Advertising  revenues  really  pay  the  way 
of  all  newspapers. 


Share  quotations 


Year 

This 

ago 

week 

Booth  Newspapers . 

...  19 

26 

Boston  Herald  Traveler . 

. . .  26 

26 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

. . .  30 

39 

Cowles  Communications . 

■  ■ .  3'/2 

12 

Dow  Jones  . 

...  25'/2 

41 1/2 

Gannett  Company . 

...  2|I/2 

56 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

...  321/2 

67 

Lee  Enterprises . 

...  I2'/2 

19* 

|*After  3-2  stock  split) 
Media  General . 

...  25'/2 

28 

Multimedia  . 

321/2 

New  York  Times  . 

...  161/2 

221/2 

Post  Corp.  (Wis.)  . 

...  9 

141/2 

Ridder  Publications  . 

...  I2'/2 

231/2 

Southam  Company . 

...  50 

62 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  ... 

. . .  16 

271/2 

Times  Mirror  Co . 

...  291/2 

46 

Washington  Post  . 

251/2 

Admittedly,  newspaper  advertising  has 
lost  precious  ground  to  television,  but  to¬ 
tal  newspaper  advertising  revenues  have 
expanded  impressively  and  consistently. 
Much  of  the  erosion  suffered  by  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  has  been  all  but  arrested 
over  the  past  five  years.  In  fact,  during 
1969  and  1970  newspaper  advertising  has 
grown  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  that 
of  television  advertising. 

The  “community”  identification  inherent 
in  newspapers  points  to  even  further  ad¬ 
vertising  gains,  since  a  distinct  trend  is 
discernible  in  terms  of  the  development 
of  local  advertising  as  opposed  to  national 
advertising.  Classified  ads,  by  nature 
local,  are  the  fastest  growing  types  of 
newspaper  advertisements.  In  addition, 
they  are  the  most  profitable  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspapers. 

Retail  ads  are  the  most  important  form 
of  advertising  for  newspapers,  accounting 
for  the  largest  single  percentage  of  adver- 
sing  revenues — 54%  in  1970.  Happily,  this 
important  area  has  been  growing  at  a 
healthy  5.4%  on  a  20-year  basis.  The  con¬ 
tinued  dependence  of  local  merchants,  who 
find  newspaper  advertising  vital  to  their 
businesses,  intimates  long-range  viability 
for  this  source  of  newspaper  revenue. 

National  advertising  is  growing  at  a 
much  slower  rate,  and  is  gradually  losing 
its  importance.  The  national  advertiser  is 
more  apt  to  slash  his  ad  published  in 
times  of  an  economic  slow-down  than  is 
the  local  advertiser. 

Despite  a  generally  sluggish  economy 
overall  in  1970,  total  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  billings  advanced  to  nearly  $6  billion. 
Although  this  represented  an  increase  of 
only  1.6%  over  figures  for  1970,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  impressive  relative  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  economy. 

Assuming  even  a  modest  strengthening 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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of  consumer  spending  in  1971,  newspaper 
advertising  billings  are  projected  to  climb 
to  about  the  $6.3  billion  area.  For  ensuing 
years  up  through  1975,  ad  billings  are 
projected  to  advance  5%,  with  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  climbing  to  $8  billion. 

On  this  basis  anyone  betting  on  an 
upswing  in  consumer  sentiment  would  do 
well  to  consider  newspaper  equities  as  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  for  newspapers  benefit 
in  periods  of  economic  upturn. 

Circulation 

In  addition  to  advertising,  the  other 
major  source  of  revenues  for  newspapers 
is  circulation  fees.  Since  1950  circulation 
revenues  have  grown  at  a  respectable  4.4% 
per  annum  clip.  Circulation  revenues  can 
be  expected  to  benefit  from  two  factors  in 
the  near  future — increased  family  forma¬ 
tions  and  increases  in  the  price  of  papers. 
The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  in  the 
near  future  the  number  of  households  will 
grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  population — a 
good  sign  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

Because  newspapers  are  considered  as 
an  item  of  necessity  by  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population,  relatively  small  in¬ 
creases  in  price  from  time  to  time  have 
little  effect  on  circulation.  Public  opinion 
research  suggests  that  the  average  sub¬ 
scriber  would  be  willing  to  pay  as  much 
as  25<  for  a  daily  paper  with  little  com¬ 
plaint;  such  a  price  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
if  costs  to  the  newspaper  industry  in 
doing  business  continue  to  rise.  Another 
development  that  should  give  a  boost  to 
circulation  revenues  is  the  elimination  of 
home  delivery  discounts.  Indeed,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  the  future  a  premium  will 
be  charged  for  home  deliverv  conve¬ 
nience.  Since  80%  of  all  newspaper  sales 
are  accounted  for  by  home  delivery  any 
increment  in  price  here  would  have  a 
strongly  positive  effect  on  circulation  re¬ 
venues. 

Labor  costs 

Turning  our  attention  from  the  revenue 
side  of  the  newspaper  business  to  costs  we 
are  at  once  confronted  with  labor,  news¬ 
paper’s  largest  and  most  publicized  ex¬ 
pense. 

Wages  and  salaries  are  by  far  the 
largest  expenses  of  newspaper’s  doing 
business,  usually  reaching  the  equivalent 
of  from  35%  to  50%  of  a  newspaper’s  re¬ 
venues.  This  compares  unfavorably  with 
an  average  for  all  industrv-  of  30%. 

Happily,  however,  the  heavy  pressure  of 
o’ganized  labor  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  for  the  newspaper  industry. 
In  many  areas  computerized  equipment  is 
being  installed  with  nary  a  ripple — and 
this  is  being  done  in  large  “tough  union’’ 
towns  such  as  Detroit.  Some  papers  have 
no  union  representation  at  all,  while  quite 
a  few  others  have  only  one  union.  Al¬ 
though  strikes  can  occur  at  anytime  and 
anyp’ace,  there  is  no  real  strike  pattern 
and  labor  problems  are  traditionally 
confined  to  local  issues. 

Newsprint 

Raw  materials  constitute  the  second 


largest  cost  category  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  accounting  for  up  to  25%  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  costs.  Because  the  average  number 
of  newspaper  pages  has  doubled  from  27 
to  56  since  World  War  II,  the  absolute 
cost  of  newsprint  has  naturally  increased. 
Also,  newsprint  prices  have,  over  the 
years,  gradually  moved  upward.  Most 
publishers  of  any  real  size  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  a  steady  and  stable  newsprint 
supply  through  ownership  interest  in 
newsprint  mills. 

Distribution  costs 

The  cost  of  home  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion  usually  runs  between  6%  and  9%  of 
gross  sales  revenues.  Although  increments 
in  postal  rates  increase  the  overall  cost  of 
distribution,  these  increments  can  be  gen¬ 
erally  overcome  by  raising  the  price  of 
newspapers. 

Technological  innovation 

In  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  a 
literal  revolution  in  the  technology  of 
newspaper  production,  a  revolution  which 
would  seem  to  assure  the  continued 
economic  well-being  of  the  industry.  With 
the  exception  of  only  those  papers  with 
the  most  intransigent  unions,  these  tech¬ 
nological  improvements  are  being  widely 
applied. 

The  newspaper  industry  invested  over 
$2  billion  for  capital  improvements  in  the 
1960’s  and  the  pace  will  undoubtedly  ad¬ 
vance  through  the  ’70’s.  The  result  of  such 
massive  investment  should  be  continually 
more  efficient  operations  to  offset  rising 
costs. 

Conclusion 

It  is  obvious  that  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  is  possessive  of  unique  qualities  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  aggressive 
investor,  but  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
when  this  fact  will  be  realized  by  large 
segments  of  the  investing  community. 
Two  current  retardants  to  investment  are 
the  relatively  few  publicly-owned  compan¬ 
ies  as  we’l  as  thin  floats,  both  problems 
which  should  be  dissipated  in  the  relative¬ 
ly  near  future.  , 

Lee  Enterprises 
offering  planned 

Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated,  of  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa,  is  planning  to  offer  ap¬ 
proximately  350,000  shares  of  common 
stock  in  the  near  future,  David  K.  Gott¬ 
lieb,  president,  said  this  week. 

Proceeds  will  be  used  to  reduce  debt. 
In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  certain 
selling  shareholders  will  sell  approxi¬ 
mately  130,000  shares  of  stock  for  their 
own  accounts. 

The  equity  financing  was  authorized  by 
directors  of  the  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
casting  company  and  will  be  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  next  week.  The  underwriting  will 
be  handled  by  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  & 
Curtis,  Inc.  Lee  shares  are  traded  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange. 

Last  April  the  company  acquired  sta¬ 
tion  WSAV-ty  at  Huntin^on,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  from  Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 
Co.  for  $18  million  cash.  For  nine  months, 
Lee  earnings  were  up  13  percent  to  $2.5 
million.  A  three-for-two  stock  split  was 
effective  August  16. 


Growth  of  Booth 
papers  is  shown 
in  stock  offering 

A  prospectus  issued  in  connection  with 
the  registration  of  570,800  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  Booth  Newspapers  Inc. 
shows  that  operating  revenues  of  the  com¬ 
pany  grew  from  $49,700,000  in  1966  to 
$57,533,000  in  1970. 

For  the  first  half  of  1971  the  unaudited 
operating  revenues  amounted  to  $30,349,- 
000,  compared  with  $27,877,000  in  the  first 
half  of  1970. 

Net  income  fell  from  the  1966  high 
mark  of  $7,507,000  to  $6,097,000  in  1970. 

The  company,  incorporated  in  Michigan 
in  1914,  has  its  principal  offices  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  publishes  eight  daily  newspa¬ 
pers — Grand  Rapids  Press,  Flint  Journal, 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Saginaw  News,  Mus¬ 
kegon  Chronicle,  Bay  City  Times,  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  and  Ann  Arbor  News. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  contributes 
about  one-fourth  of  the  company’s  oper¬ 
ating  revenues  and  the  Flint  Journal  ac¬ 
counts  for  22  percent. 

From  1960  to  1970,  it  is  noted,  the 
company  spent  about  $35  million  for  capi¬ 
tal  additions  and  improvements. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co,  is  underwriting 
the  public  offering  of  shares,  consisting 
mainly  of  400,000  shares  to  be  sold  by  the 
Cranbrook  Foundation  1960  Supplemental 
Trust.  Up  to  now,  shares  have  been  trad¬ 
ed  over-the-counter  with  bids  recently 
around  $21  a  share.  A  more  active  market 
for  the  stock  is  anticipated  when  the  addi¬ 
tional  shares  are  sold.  There  are  four 
million  shares  of  common  outstanding. 

Principal  officers  of  Booth  Newspapers 
are  listed  as:  Gordon  Craig,  president  and 
chairman,  with  direct  remuneration  of 
$72,333  in  1970;  James  E.  Sauter, 
vicepresident/operations,  $69,167;  and 
Paul  L.  Saylor,  vicepresident/treasurer, 
$54,375. 

• 

State  eliminates  ads, 
turns  to  news  columns 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  which 
has  been  toying  with  the  idea  of  charging 
the  news  media  for  rent  at  the  Capitol 
News  Room,  has  now  asked  for  free  pub¬ 
licity  on  game  hunting  conditions. 

Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  has  signed  a  bill 
banning  the  State  Game  Commission  from 
advertising  changes  in  hunting  conditions 
due  to  w'eather  factors  or  unpredictable 
game  management  needs  after  the  initial 
regulations  are  advertised  each  year. 

In  lieu  of  adveitising,  the  commission 
is  charged  by  the  new  law  with  issuing 
“news  items  outlining  these  changes  in 
full  or  in  summarized  form’’  and  with 
making  them  “available  to  news  media 
throughout  the  state.” 

The  House  of  Representatives  twuce  con¬ 
sidered  legislation  to  charge  rent  for  the 
Capitol  News  Room  and  parking  fees  for 
newsmen  in  the  parking  lot.  The  rent  bill 
was  voted  twice,  each  time  being  defeated 
by  a  margin  of  one  vote. 
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Many  aspects  of  obscenity 
in  14  Supreme  Court  cases 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Fourteen  cases  on  the  Supreme  Court’s 
docket  deal  with  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  sale,  distribution  or  exhibition  of  pub¬ 
lications  and  movies  that  state  authorities 
have  classified  as  pornographic  or  ob¬ 
scene. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Court  will 
hear  all  of  the  cases  but  it  is  considered 
highly  probable  that  some  clarifying 
definitions  and  guidelines  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  obscenity  not  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected  will  emerge  from  opinions  handed 
down  during  the  court’s  next  term. 

One  or  more  of  the  decisions  may 
provide  some  help  for  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  in  making  judgments  on 
pornographic  aspects  of  material  offered 
for  publication,  such  as  advertising  for 
books,  plays,  movies,  etc. 

A  brief  filed  in  one  of  the  appeals  re¬ 
minds  the  court  that  “part  of  the  reason 
for  the  volume  of  litigation  in  the  area  of 
obscenity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  court 
has  left  open  many  critical  nuestions.” 

The  only  definition  provided  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  thus  far  is  that  a  publication 
or  a  visual  production  may  be  adjudged 
obscene  if  it  invokes  “prurient  interest.” 

Virtually  all  the  cases  contend  that  this 
definition  is  so  vague  as  to  provide  no 
precise  guidelines  for  lower  federal  or 
state  cou’ts  and  because  of  that  vague¬ 
ness  is  of  questionable  constitutioralit''. 

All  of  the  cases  arise  from  prosecutions 
instituted  under  state  laws,  and  in  several 
of  them  the  constitutionality  of  those  laws 
is  assailed.  The  grounds  for  the  con¬ 
stitutional  challenges  are  that  f^e  state 
laws  violate  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  rights. 

One  of  the  cases  (Marvin  Miller  vs. 
The  People  of  The  State  of  California) 
raises  the  question  of  whether  each  state 
is  free  to  define  obscenity  as  it  desires  and 
whether  the  Fe'^eral  government  should 
regulate  ohscenitv  at  all. 

Although  predicting  judgments  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  very  precarious 
procedure,  it  is  known  that  some  Justices, 
including  Chief  Justice  Burger,  incline  to 
the  view  that  retrulation  of  obscenity 
should  be  left  to  the  states  by  laws  enact¬ 
ed  to  conform  to  chanaring  community 
standards  and  that  the  high  court  should 
not  disturb  iudgments  of  state  courts.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  at  least  one  Jus¬ 
tice  who  thinks  that,  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  regulation  on  obscenity  is  a  federal 
government  matter. 

Case  involves  advertising 

The  Miller  case  also  raises  the  contro¬ 
versial  issue  of  whether  “obscene”  speech 
can  be  “excluded  from  the  market  place  of 
ideas”  without  violating  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  Mi’ler  was  convicted  of  “causing  to 
be  mailed”  obscene  matter  in  violation  of 
California’s  nenal  code.  The  material  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  brochures  advertising  vari¬ 
ous  books  and  a  motion  picture. 


The  People  of  California  are  respond¬ 
ents  in  another  case  appealed  by  William 
Wall  and  the  Alley  Cat  Theaters  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Wall  was  convicted  of  exhibiting  an 
allegedly  obscene  picture  entitled  “Man 
and  Wife.” 

The  People  of  South  Carolina,  are  re¬ 
spondents  in  an  appeal  filed  by  Herbert 
Edward  Burgin,  who  was  convicted  of  vio¬ 
lating  state  laws  by  selling  obscene  litera¬ 
ture  under  such  titles  as  “Mirage”,  “To¬ 
getherness”,  “Flesh  and  Fantasy”  and 
others.  Burgin  claims  that  the  publica¬ 
tions  were  not  obscene  as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  constitutionality  of  Florida’s  ob¬ 
scenity  statutes  is  under  attack  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  brought  by  Robert  Mitchum,  doing 
business  in  Panama  City  as  The  Book 
Mart.  Mitchum  sells  adult-type  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  Clinton  E. 
Foster,  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Bay 
County,  sought  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Mitchum  from  continuing  his  business  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  a  public  nuisance. 
Mitchum  told  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
brief  that  none  of  the  material  he  dis¬ 
pensed  pandered  to  prurient  interest  or 
invaded  the  privacy  of  any  individual  and 
was  “dispensed  in  a  controlled  atmos¬ 
phere”  and  hence  to  classifv  his  business 
as  a  public  nuisance  was  a  violation  of  his 
constitutional  rights. 

United  Art’sts  Theatre  Circuit  Inc.  is 
respondent  in  a  case  from  Arkansas. 
Three  Fort  Smith  preachers  complained 
tha*^  a  film  “The  Libertine,”  shown  at  a 
local  theater,  was  obscene  and  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  ordered  its  seizure.  The 
P"osecuting  attornev  in  appealing  from 
the  lower  court  decision  which  held  the 
seizure  illegal. 

The  United  .Artists  case  raises  an  issue 
present  in  several  other  pending  cases, 
relating  to  court  procedures.  Primarilv, 
it  is  whether  publications  or  films  can  be 
seized  without  an  adversary  hearing  on 
the  nuestion  of  obscenitv.  One  of  the  other 
cases  invoh’es  the  seizure,  by  the  sheriff 
of  Duval  Countv,  Fla.  of  a  print  of  the 
film  “Vixon”.  Although  the  sheriff  had 
a  search  and  seizure  warrant,  no  adver- 
sarv  hearing  Avas  held  to  determine 
whether  the  film  was  statutorily  obscene. 

Motion  picture  case 

The  Grove  Press,  which  owns  and  dis- 
t  ibutes  t^’e  controversial  film,  “I  Am  Cur¬ 
ious  (Yellow)”,  is  challenging  Ohio, 
Alabama,  and  California  codes  under 
which  actions  were  brought  to  prevent 
exhibition  of  the  film.  In  the  Ohio  case. 
Grove  notes  that  it  has  spent  substantial 
sums  in  advertising  the  picture  in  nation¬ 
al  publications,  but  bases  its  anpeal  on 
grounds  that  the  Ohio  code  as  applied  to 
the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  unduly 
inhibits  freedom  of  expression. 

The  case  of  the  U.S.  vs.  12-200  Foot 
Reels  of  Film,  raises  the  question  of 


whether  the  government  may  validly  pro¬ 
hibit  the  importation  of  obscene  matter 
which  the  importer  claims  is  intended  for 
personal  use  and  possession.  Ariel  G. 
Paladini  imported  the  12  reels  and  they 
were  seized  by  customs  officials  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  three-judge  Federal  Court  dis¬ 
missed  forfeiture  proceedings  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  appealing,  claiming 
that  the  constitutional  power  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  is 
at  issue. 

So,  a  bevy  of  cases  present  the  Supreme 
Court  with  complex  issues  involving  state 
laws  and  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  basic 
constitutional  question  is  whether  obsceni¬ 
ty  is  a  form  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
expression  that  the  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tects  as  freedom  of  the  press  is  protected. 

• 

Source  confidence 
in  libel  case  goes 
to  appeals  court 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  has  agreed  to  hear  an 
appeal  bv  a  Washington  newsman  from  a 
ruling  of  a  district  judge  that  would  re¬ 
quire  him  to  name  a  news  source  in  a  $1.5 
million  libel  suit  or  face  punishment  for 
contempt  of  court. 

The  newsman  is  A.  Britton  Hume,  a 
reporter  for  Jack  Anderson’s  “Washing¬ 
ton  Merrv-Go-Round”  column.  One  June  7, 
.Tudge  Howard  F.  Corcoran  ruled  that 
Hume  must  identify  by  name  the  in¬ 
formant  in  the  Washington  headquarters 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
who  had  told  him  that  Edgar  L.  Carey, 
gen^'ral  counsel  of  the  UMW,  and  W.  A. 
Bovle,  the  union’s  president,  had  “spent 
several  hours”  going  through  records  and 
had  removed  documents  from  Boyle’s 
office. 

The  dav  the  Anderson  column  was  pub¬ 
lished,  Carey  filed  a  $1.5  million  defa¬ 
mation  claim  against  Hume. 

Hume’s  refusal  to  name  his  source 
raised  anew  the  question  whether  a  jour¬ 
nalist  may  assert  a  confidential  privilege 
where  the  information  is  necessary  in  a 
civil  damage  suit.  Ten  years  ago  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  declined  to  review  a  decision 
that  held  Marie  Torre,  a  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  columnist,  in  contempt  for 
shielding  the  source  of  an  item  which 
figured  in  a  libel  action  brought  by  the 
actress  Judy  Garland. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  considering  ap¬ 
peals  in  three  cases  involving  the  refusal 
of  newsman  to  identify  sources  for  grand 
juries  probing  criminal  activities. 


Ridder  dividend 

Directors  of  Ridder  Publications  Inc. 
declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  8 
cents  per  share  on  common  stock  and  $2 
per  share  on  preferred  stock.  There  are 
8.323,678  shares  of  common  and  77,100 
shares  of  preferred  stock  outstanding. 
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Attributes  of  a  reporter 


By  Robert  W.  Chandler 

I  appear  here  as  the  elected  head  of  the 
world’s  largest  organization  of  teachers, 
students,  and  practitioners  of  news  and 
editorial  journalism.  That  office  in  itself 
does  not  make  me  (or  any  of  my  prede¬ 
cessors)  any  more  expert  in  the  daily 
performance  of  our  craft.  It  does  perhaps 
give  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  larger  view 
of  journalism’s  current  problems  than  I 
might  gain  otherwise.  It  is  that  view  of 
some  of  those  problems  that  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  now. 

I  wish  any  of  us  could  truly  say  we  are 
faced  with  a  whole  set  of  new  problems. 
Saying  that  would  indicate  we  have  lo¬ 
cated,  defined,  and  cured  our  old  prob¬ 
lems.  We  have  not,  of  course.  Even  the 
most  cursory  study  of  the  curses  of  Amer¬ 
ican  or  world  journalism  will  show  that 
almost  every  problem  of  today’s  journalist 
is  greatly  similar  to  the  problems  of  his 
professional  father  and  grandfather. 

Our  image  has  changed 

We  still  have  a  serious  credibility  gap 
with  substantial  numbers  of  our  readers, 
listeners,  and  viewers.  The  term  became 
popular  during  the  full  term  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  It  existed  long  before 
that,  back  to  the  first  term  of  President 
George  Washington,  and  before.  I  am  not 
convinced  it  is  substantially  more  serious 
than  it  was  in  those  earlier  days. 

Our  image  to  many  of  those  critics  has 
changed  somewhat  since  I  first  became 
active  as  a  very  junior  reporter  30  years 
ago.  My  late  mother  worried  greatly  when 
her  son  announced  his  intention  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  newsman.  She — encouraged  by  the 
popular  literature  and  motion  pictures  of 
the  day — envisioned  her  first-born  turning 
into  an  alcoholic.  A  religious  woman,  she 
preferred  that  he  be  Biblical,  not  bibu¬ 
lous.  I  am  afraid  her  prejudices  against 
the  men  and  women  in  our  business  were 
shared  by  many  of  that  day. 

Our  image  has  changed,  although  per¬ 
haps  not  greatly  for  the  better.  Now  we 
are  envisioned  as  a  bunch  of  soft-headed 
liberals,  consorting  with  radicals  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors  and  creeds.  We  start  riots  in 
order  to  report  them,  in  this  view.  We 
falsify  in  order  to  reinforce  our  pre¬ 
conceived  positions,  some  of  our  critics 
believe. 

Our  individual  and  collective  attempts 
to  put  down  this  view,  as  we  successfully 
disposed  of  the  image  of  the  beloved 
Lushwell,  were  not  aided  in  the  least  re¬ 
cently  by  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  Most  of 
us  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  inher¬ 
ited  wealth,  of  creating  a  national  reputa- 


(Text  of  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting 
if  the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
August  25.  Mr.  Chandler  is  editor  of  the 
Bend  (Oregon)  Bulletin  and  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Society.) 


tion  while  still  a  student  at  a  prestigious 
private  university,  or  of  being  able  with 
our  own  money  and  that  of  our  friends  to 
start  a  magazine  to  espouse  our  personal 
views. 

Most  of  us  do  not  speak  Latin  well,  and 
many  of  us  have  to  ask  Mr.  Buckley  to 
translate  for  us  when  he  quotes  Latin 
at — or  to — us.  But  most  of  us  do  not  lie, 
either.  Most  of  us  would  find  the  idea  of 
creating  a  deliberate  hoax  a  repugnant 
one,  a  serious  disservice  to  American 
journalism. 

There  has  been,  inside  and  outside  our 
own  ranks,  considerable  criticism  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcastiing  System  for  a  re¬ 
cent  documentary  on  the  public  relations 
practices  of  the  American  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  charge  has  been  made  that 
the  editing  process  made  some  things  ap¬ 
pear  out  of  context.  Yet  none  of  CBS’s 
critics,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  network  maae  up  its  program 
out  of  whole  cloth. 

An  extreme  disservice 

A  substantial  number  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  wanted 
to  undertake  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
CBS,  on  the  shaky  grounds  that  is  broad¬ 
cast  licenses  made  its  news  judgements  a 
fit  matter  for  congressional  review.  I  have 
not  heard  any  cry  from  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  investigation  of  the  National 
Review,  which  uses  a  second-class  mailing 
permit  granted  by  the  U.S.  government. 
But  then.  Dr.  Stanton  of  CBS  does  not 
have  a  brother  sitting  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
either.  Mr.  Buckley,  no  matter  what  his 
brother’s  exalted  position,  has  done  us  all 
an  extreme  disservice.  Falsification  is  not 
a  recognized  tool  of  responsible  journal¬ 
ism  no  matter  how  many  persons  point  to 
his  hoax  as  definite  proof  of  such  charges. 

I  do  not  select  Mr.  Buckley  for  criticism 
because  he  is  the  only  target  available. 
Journalism  has  had  its  Pariahs  in  the 
past,  too,  and  will  have  additional  ones  in 
the  future,  unfortunately.  I  think  it  is  the 
job  of  responsible  journalists  to  expose 
the  evils  in  their  own  ranks  as  assiduous¬ 
ly  as  we  expose  evils  in  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  law,  medicine,  and  education.  The 
publisher  or  station  owner  who  orders  the 
news  slanted,  the  sub-editor  who  knowing¬ 
ly  slants  news  believing  he  is  currying 
favor  with  the  boss,  or  the  reporter  on  the 
make  are  equally  deserving  of  exposure 
and  our  unbridled  scorn. 

Perhaps  we  should  do  more  than  expose 
our  few  thoroughly  rotten  apples.  Perhaps 
we  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  can 
aflFord  to  point  out  those  whose  per¬ 
formance  is  merely  sub-standard.  The  day 
may  have  come  when  we  should  advise 
young  men  and  women  to  avoid  some 
schools,  whose  faculties  and  facilities  can 
offer  them  little  beside  their  name  printed 
in  Old  English  type  on  a  piece  of  simu¬ 
lated  sheepskin.  We  may  have  reached  the 
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time  when  we  should  spend  as  much  time 
telling  young  people  the  newspapers, 
magazines  and  broadcast  outlets  to  avoid 
when  job-seeking,  as  well  as  those  to  cul¬ 
tivate. 

If  we  start  doing  that,  and  I  believe  we 
should  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  better 
job  of  informing  ourselves,  so  our  ratings 
will  be  as  honest  and  factual  as  we  can 
make  them.  We  cannot  advise  people  to 
make  career  choices  on  the  basis  of  some 
poorly-remembered  phrases  from  an  un¬ 
proved  hypothesis  first  published  in  the 
Journalism  Quarterly  or  Quill  of  15  years 
ago  and  remembered  since  then  only  by  its 
author,  who  would  just  as  soon  not 
remember  it. 

‘Habitual  arrogance' 

There  are  close  to  100,000  men  and 
women  in  this  country  actively  engaged  in 
the  study,  teaching,  or  practice  of  news- 
editorial  journalism.  This  does  not  count 
the  special  pleaders  employed  in  public 
relations,  or  the  advertising  practitioners. 
After  30  years  of  being  one  of  them  and 
watching  them  I  know  some  things  about 
them. 

As  a  Columbia  faculty  member  recently 
said,  they  are  equipped  with  “habitual 
arrogance”,  and  tend  to  advise  all  others 
on  how  to  conduct  their  affairs.  Like  all 
others  in  the  advice  business  they  resent 
it  when  others  presume  to  advise  them. 

That  is  perhaps  the  basic  reason  behind 
the  antagonism  between  newsmen  and 
those  who  hold  elective  or  appointive  po¬ 
litical  office.  It  is  not  the  job  of  a  press — 
print  or  electronic — in  a  free  society  to 
pour  out  sweet  nothings  about  people 
who  wield  power  in  government.  It  is  our 
job  to  examine  and  appraise  their  per¬ 
formance,  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which 
that  performance  might  be  improved.  We 
have  the  same  duty  concerning  people  in 
law,  and  medicine,  and  religion,  and  a 
host  of  other  human  activities. 

But  those  people,  as  well  as  our  viewers 
and  readers,  have  an  equal  right  to  exam¬ 
ine  our  performance,  and  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  it  can  better  be  done.  We  should 
feel  free  to  reject  their  suggestions  when 
the  ideas  conflict  with  our  considered 
professional  judgment,  just  as  a  doctor 
probably  would  continue  smallpox  vac- 
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ELECTED — Neale  Copple  (center),  University  of  Nebraska — School  of  Journalism,  is  presidant- 
elect  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Hillier  Krieghbaum  (right).  New  York 
University,  is  the  1971-72  president  and  Dean  Wayne  Danielson  (left).  University  of  Texas,  is 

Immediate  past  president. 


cinations  even  if  every  newspaper  editor 
in  the  country  said  there  was  no  need  for 
them. 

They  should  feel  free  to  examine  our 
performance  without  feeling  they  are 
being  threatened  if  they  voice  their  criti¬ 
cisms.  And  we,  too,  should  not  be  threat¬ 
ened  with  legal,  physical,  or  economic  re¬ 
crimination  by  every  John,  Dick,  and  Spi¬ 
ro  who  disagrees  with  us  either  regularly 
or  occasionally. 

Training  against  error 

We  should  realize  the  press  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  just  as  education  is  not  perfect  and 
government  is  not  perfect.  We  do  so  real¬ 
ize,  of  course,  but  too  often  we  make  the 
admission  in  private,  and  disclaim  it  if  it 
is  made  public.  No  human  institution  is 
perfect.  One  which  operates  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  atmosphere  of  deadlines  is  going  to 
make  its  share  of  mistakes,  or  perhaps 
more  than  its  share,  because  of  that  pres¬ 
sure.  Our  job  continues  to  be  to  use  the 
technical  developments  of  the  past  few 
years  and  the  ones  sure  to  come  to  ease 
the  pressure  of  those  absolute  time  limits. 
Our  iob,  and  your  job,  is  to  continue  our 
training  to  make  us  less  subject  to  error 
in  the  first  place. 

As  I  have  progressed  (hopefully  I  have 
progi'essed  rather  than  regressed) 
through  my  professional  caieer  I  continue 
to  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  sprung  up  around  what 
should  be  the  essentially  simple  job  of 
reporting  the  news.  I  am  basically  a  news¬ 
paperman,  so  am  naturally  more  familiar 
with  practices  in  that  field.  There  are 
several  publisher  associations.  There  must 
be  dozens  of  editor  associations.  There  are 
associations  for  managing  editors.  And 
Sunday  editors,  and  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tors.  and  spelling  bee  editors.  There  used 
to  be  an  association  for  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers,  and  deskmen,  but  it  has  degener¬ 
ated  to  the  point  it  spends  most  of  its  time 
worrying  about  elevator  operators  and 
classified  counter  clerks. 

I  know  newspapers  whose  publishers 
are  ready  to  go  to  Tokyo  or  Buenos  Aires 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat  to  attend  some  sort  of 
conference  which  has  little  meaning  for 
the  readers  of  those  papers.  The  sole  vir¬ 
tue  of  some  such  meetings  seems  to  be 
their  deductibility  from  adjusted  gross  in¬ 
come  before  computation  of  the  federal 
tax  on  that  income. 

Yet  the  same  papers  will  not  make  time 
for  a  reporter  to  spend  an  afternoon  in 
the  public  library,  much  less  a  full  day 
there.  They  will  not  pay  a  photographer’s 
expenses  to  travel  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  to  find  out  what  other  photogra¬ 
phers  do,  and  what  new  tools  are  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  priorities  there. 

I  know  journalism  schools  which  are  so 
involved  with  trying  to  teach  students 
something  about  social  science  research 
they  never  teach  them  anything  about 
being  newsmen.  I  do  not  mean  the  simple 
tools  of  the  trade.  By  now  certainly  every 
journalism  school  insists  a  student  must 
be  able  to  use  a  typewriter,  although  some 
seem  to  have  given  up  the  unequal  strug¬ 
gle  of  insisting  their  students  know  how 
to  spell,  or  know  how  to  make  sure  of  the 
meaning  of  simple  English  words. 


Spectators  and  newsmen 

But  every  newsman  worthy  of  the  name 
needs  some  personal  attributes  which  he 
is  unlikely  to  acquire  outside  a  profession¬ 
al  school  or  a  job.  As  an  employer  I 
cannot  expect  a  new  reporter  or  deskman 
to  arrive  with  all  those  attributes  finely 
honed.  I  can  hope  someone,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  has  at  least  told  him  about 
them  so  they  are  not  a  mystery  when  I 
mention  them  somewhat  later. 

One  of  them  is  a  slight  bit  of  hum¬ 
bleness  to  go  along  with  the  expected  ar¬ 
rogance  mentioned  earlier.  A  newsman  is 
a  privileged  spectator  at  events.  Humble¬ 
ness  should  make  him  realize  that  specta¬ 
tor  and  newsman  have  the  same  weight  in 
that  sentence.  It  should  also  make  him 
realize  that  a  single  course  in  law  of  the 
press  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a 
match  for  the  chief  justice  of  his  state 
supreme  court  in  a  constitutional  law  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  at  a  seminar  on  judicial  ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  would  hope  he  would  be  an  educated 
man.  (I  use  the  male  singular  throughout 
with  apologies  to  those  of  the  equal  but 
separate  sex.  It  is  merely  simpler  than 
trying  to  make  all  my  sentences  bi-sexual 
or  asexual.)  If  he  is  not  learned  in  his¬ 
tory  and  economics,  I  would  hope  he  would 
know  where  to  go  to  get  the  necessary 
knowledge  in  a  short  time.  He  should  be 
learned  in  the  ways  of  man,  and  should 
have  learned  somewhere  along  the  line 
that  it  is  useless  for  him  to  try  to  repeal 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  nor  are  they 
subject  to  the  initiative  or  the  referen¬ 
dum. 

I  would  hope  he  would  be  curious.  I 
would  hope  he  would  not  take  a  distant 
fire  siren  as  an  excuse  to  pull  his  head  a 
little  deeper  between  his  shoulders  in  the 
hope  no  one  would  notice  he  is  not  partic¬ 
ularly  busy. 

I  would  hope  he  would  have  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  what  I  call  the  newsman’s  in¬ 
stinct.  He  should  be  curious,  but  not  cyni¬ 
cal.  He  should  be  able  to  apply  what  the 


late  Larrv  Fanning  used  to  call  the  rule 
of  logic.  That  is  a  gut  instinct  for  what  is 
likely  to  be  true  or  false.  That  is  an 
instinct  for  picking  the  significant  from 
the  specious.  I  have  no  respect  for  the 
man  who  believes  everything  he  is  told;  I 
have  none  for  the  man  who  believes  noth¬ 
ing  he  is  told. 

All  those  attributes  go  to  the  content  of 
a  newsman’s  message,  whether  printed  or 
broadcast.  Content  is  the  most  important 
sngle  thing,  in  my  opinion.  After  that 
comes  the  writing,  because  without  skill¬ 
ful  writing  no  one  can  get  the  message. 
Display  or  appearance  ranks  a  weak  third 
in  my  book  of  newspapering. 

The  good  writer 

Writers  are  not  so  rare  as  we  some¬ 
times  imagine.  Neither  are  they  so  com¬ 
mon  as  some  would-be  journalists  would 
have  us  believe.  I  do  not  classify  clever 
wordsmiths  as  finished  writers.  The 
catchy  lead  is  no  substitute  for  substance. 
Obscure  usages  and  admirable  syntax  do 
not  make  for  easy  understanding. 

All  we  ask  of  a  good  writer  is  that  he 
be  ai'le  to  put  down  on  paper,  swiftly,  the 
right  words  and  the  right  sentences.  He 
should  include  the  right  references,  and 
have  the  whole  in  the  right  order.  He 
should  have  neither  more  or  less  of  these 
than  needed.  If  he  can  do  that  he  can 
attract  and  hold  the  interest  and  under¬ 
standing  of  his  reader  or  listener.  That  is 
a  large  order,  but  not  too  large.  I  am 
unhappy,  therefore,  when  a  young  report¬ 
er  appears  for  his  first  day  on  the  job 
and  wants  to  re-program  the  office  com¬ 
puter  so  as  to  figure  the  trend  of  drunk 
driving  arrests  in  our  small  town,  but 
quickly  proves  he  cannot  write  a  simple 
de-’larative  sentence. 

Some  of  our  brightest  young  men  and 
women,  I  am  told  will  soon  leave  our 
print  and  broadcast  organs  because  we 
are  not  relevant.  That  usually  means,  we 
find  on  inquiry,  that  we  are  hesitant  to 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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allow  them  to  assign  themselves  to  their 
own  stories,  to  report  and  write  them  on 
their  own  time  schedule,  and  to  permit 
their  own  prejudices  to  show  through  ev¬ 
ery  cranny  in  their  unskilled  writing. 

Those  people,  of  course,  are  pam¬ 
phleteers,  not  newsmen.  I  suspect  our 
trade  will  be  better  off  without  some  of 
them.  Some  of  them  will  stay — after  they 
have  learned  the  joy  of  hearing  that  most 
wonderful  of  human  sounds — the  escape 
of  air  from  a  punctured  bag  of  hot  wind. 
And  they  will  be  our  best  newsmen  of  the 
future. 

I  happen  to  believe  strongly  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  good  journalism.  I  caution  you  to 
remember  the  use  of  the  word  good  as  we 
proceed.  I  believe  it  will  bring  more  mate¬ 
rial  rewards  to  its  practitioners.  It  may  be 
a  sign  of  coming  of  age.  I  believe  it  has 
in  itself  tremendous  opportunities  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  fellow  man,  and  that  enough  of 
our  fellow  men  will  appreciate  that  serv¬ 
ice  to  further  increase  those  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

If  we  who  are  in  it  now  expect  to  enjoy 
those  opportunities  we  must  do  our  part. 
We  must  continue  to  train  ourselves  un¬ 
til  the  ends  of  our  days.  We  must  help 
make  such  training  available  to  others 
who  work  under  us,  or  study  under  us 
for  too  shoi't  a  period  of  time.  We  must 
answer  our  critics,  not  with  shrill  cries  of 
outrage  that  they  dare  to  question  our 
performance,  but  by  proving  we  are  ready 
to  do  something  to  improve  it,  to  apologize 
when  we  err,  and  to  furnish  an  impartial 
jury  to  hear  the  case  of  the  citizen  who 
feels  he  has  been  w’ronged. 


CLASS  FOR  TEACHERS— Rob  Wood  of  the  Associated  Press  (in  center  with  hand  elevated) 
demonstrates  cathode  ray  tube  editing  for  members  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Wood  is  chief  of  the  Columbia  bureau  of  AP.  At 
the  console  is  Richard  Scott. 


AEJ  names  Copple 
as  president-elect 


Now  ‘The  Freeze  Line' 
will  assist  readers 


The  Lorain  (0.)  Journal  moved  into  the 
90-day  wage-price-rent  freeze  quickly  by 
establishing  a  column  which  extended  over 
three  columns  of  page  one  called  “The 
Freeze  Line.” 

The  Journal  assigned  writer  Joanne 
Deubel  to  a  question  and  answer  type 
column,  but  is  going  even  farther.  As 
what  it  called  “a  new  public  service,”  not 
only  will  the  paper  answer  readers’  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  freeze  but  will  also 
handle  complaints  about  freeze  violators 
and  turn  over  serious  and  legitimate  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  federal  government.  Read¬ 
ers  were  invited  to  mail  questions. 

Letters  will  be  screened  by  a  panel  con¬ 
sisting  of  Miss  Deubel,  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  Hot  Line  column;  city  editor 
Frank  Dobinsky  and  state  editor  Dick  Di- 
Luciano.  Complaints  will  be  sent  directly 
to  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Preparedness. 


R.  Neale  Copple,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska — Lincoln,  has  been  selected  presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism. 

•  Copple  was  elected  to  head  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  collegiate  journal¬ 
ism  educators  at  its  national  convention 
last  week  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Copple  will  become  president  of  the 
organization  during  its  1972  convention 
at  Southern  Illinois  University.  He  will 
preside  over  the  1973  convention  at  Colo¬ 
rado  State  University. 

He  joined  the  N.U.  faculty  in  1959 
after  an  11-year  career  in  newspaper 
work  with  the  Milwaukee  Jotimal  and  the 
Lincoln  Journal,  where  he  was  city  editor 
from  1952  to  1959. 

Copple  earned  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree  in  journalism  from  Nebraska  in 
1947  and  a  Master  of  Science  with  dis¬ 
tinction  from  Northwestern  University  in 
1948. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  books,  one  a 
text  on  “depth  reporting”  an  area  in 
which  the  N.U.  School  of  Journalism  has 
gained  national  fame  under  Copple’s  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  other  a  centennial  history 
of  Lincoln. 

He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalism  society,  and  has 
been  its  Nebraska  Journalist  of  the  year. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  Steering  Committee,  vicechairman  of 
the  National  Journalism  Accrediting 
Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  for  the  Association  of  Accredited 
Programs. 


Also  the  Dollar  Line 

From  Tuesday,  August  17,  through  Fri¬ 
day  August  20,  more  than  100  questions 
from  readers  were  answered  on  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.J.)  Record’s  news  pages  in  a 
special  feature  called  Dollar  Line. 

Queries  were  recorded  on  Code-a-Phone 
equipment.  Reporter  Martin  Gottlieb 
manned  the  telephones.  Staff  writer 
Joseph  Santangelo  sought  the  answers 
and  worked  them  into  the  Dollar  Line 
column. 

Reporter  Sharon  Rosenhause  took  un¬ 
solved  problems  to  the  Office  of  Emergen¬ 
cy  Preparedness  in  New  York — ^but  found 
little  help. 
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Guild  ‘scuttled’ 
activist  parleys, 
editor  reports 

The  Newspaper  Guild  put  a  damper  on 
the  efforts  of  young  Buffalo  Evemng 
News  staff  members  to  discuss  newsroom 
problems  with  their  editors,  according  to  a 
report  issued  by  the  personnel  committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors. 

The  staffers,  the  report  states,  “were 
constantly  battling  the  Guild  establish¬ 
ment  and  were  finally  scuttled  by  it.” 

A  special  study  of  “activism  and  advo¬ 
cacy”  in  the  newsrooms  was  made  by  Ed 
Miller,  executive  editor  of  the  Allentomi 
(Pa.)  Call-Chrcmicle,  for  the  APME  com¬ 
mittee.  He  personally  examined  the 
“movements”  at  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  the  Denver  Post,  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Express  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Only  in  Buffalo  is  the  Guild  blamed  for 
thwarting  the  group  of  younger  employes, 
“who  were  painfully  aware  that  they  were 
in  the  minority,”  in  establishing  a  contin¬ 
uing  communication  with  management  on 
such  problems  as  the  hiring  of  blacks, 
training  programs,  investigative  report¬ 
ing,  writing  “fluff”  for  promotional 
pages,  and  the  reporter’s  conscience  in 
shaping  a  story. 

The  Professional  Standards  Group  nev¬ 
er  mustered  more  than  about  24  active 
supporters.  Miller  says,  and  after  four 
sessions  of  about  two  and  one-half  hours 
each  the  Guild  “called  a  halt  to  the  meet¬ 
ings.”  At  the  outset  the  Guild  had 
frowned  on  the  discussions  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  group  because  they  would  infringe 
on  its  right  as  sole  bargaining  agent. 

‘Watchers’  at  meetings 

This  problem.  Miller  reports,  was 
resolved  when  it  was  agreed  the  discus¬ 
sions  would  not  be  negotiations  and  the 
Guild  could  have  watchers  present.  By  the 
second  meeting  there  were  four  members 
of  the  group  and  eight  Guild  observers. 

Miller  quotes  Elwood  M.  Wardlow, 
managing  editor  (administration)  as  say¬ 
ing,  “Our  stance  was  that  if  anyone  on  the 
staff  had  things  to  say,  management 
would  listen.  We  wanted  a  climate  and 
sense  of  teamwork,  but  did  not  want  to 
democratize  decision-making.” 

In  a  more  dramatic  approach.  Miller 
found  the  young  staffers  on  the  Denver 
Post  turned  to  publishing  a  journalism 
review.  The  Unsatisfied  Man  (a  title 
based  on  a  quotation  by  F.  G.  Bonfils,  a 
co-founder  of  the  Post),  and  also  formed 
an  ethics  committee  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Guild. 

Miller  said  he  was  told  that  the  major 
problem  with  the  committee  had  been  apa¬ 
thy  and  resentment  by  staffers  who  don’t 
want  to  be  told  how  to  conduct  their 
affairs.  The  committee  members  are  re¬ 
garded  as  “nosey  do-gooders”  who  would 
even  prohibit  sports  writers  from  accept¬ 
ing  free  hot  dogs  in  the  University  of 
Colorado  press  box. 
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JOAN  GENII LLY,  of  the  Pensacola  News-Jour- 
nal,  displays  the  "War  on  Inflation"  symbol 
used  to  rally  community  support  for  plans  to 
restore  the  national  economy. 


TUM,  in  the  judgment  of  managing 
editor  John  Rogers,  loses  its  effectiveness 
by  purely  personal  criticism — “too  much 
invective  rather  than  investigation.” 

Safely  valves 

In  Portland,  Miller  reports,  trusted  re¬ 
porters  and  beat  men  are  allowed  to  voice 
opinions  and  recommendations  in  signed 
opinion  columns.  The  papers’  primary  as¬ 
set  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  advo¬ 
cacy  and  activism,  he  observes,  seems  to 
be  internal  flexibility.  “There  appear  to  be 
enough  safety  valves  to  prevent  ex¬ 
plosion.” 

Joe  Shoquist,  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  told  Miller:  “Most  of 
the  good  editors  and  reporters  are  the 
ones  who  have  managed  to  keep  their 
spirit  and  their  perspective.”  The  Jour¬ 
nal,  said  Miller,  takes  a  tough,  Spartan 
line  toward  outside  activities  of  its 
staffers,  but  it  allows  them  wide  opportu¬ 
nity  for  analytical  work  beyond  pure 
“tape-recorder”  journalism. 


^Ill-matched  pair^ 

Harrisburg  Home  Star  Company,  which 
published  a  25,000  circulation  free  dis¬ 
tribution  weekly  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  since 
1948,  has  ceased  publication  and  filed 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  Editor  Paul 
Walker,  who  with  Robert  Brindle,  general 
manager,  are  co-owners  of  the  weekly, 
said  “there  was  just  nothing  else  to  do 
under  the  present  economic  conditions. 
Revenues  were  dwindling  and  costs  were 
rising — an  ill-matched  pair.” 


‘War  on  Inflation’ 
issue  rallies  city 
to  Nixon’s  policy 

Calling  for  patriotic  support,  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal  launched  its 
own  war  on  inflation.  And  readers,  busi¬ 
nessmen — indeed.  President  Nixon  him¬ 
self — responded. 

News-Journal  staffers  rallied  the  West 
Florida  area  with  a  “We  Will  Do  Our 
Part”  symbol  reminiscent  of  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal,  a  proclamation  by  Mayor  Eu¬ 
gene  Elebash  designating  August  22-28 
“War  on  Inflation  Week”  and  an  18-page 
special  economic  report  in  the  August  27 
edition  of  the  Pensacola  Journal,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper. 

The  special  report  featured  analyses  of 
President  Nixon’s  wage-price  freeze  and 
advertisements  calling  for  strong  citizen 
support  or  bi-partisan  efforts  to  curb 
inflation. 

News-Journal  Editor  J.  Earle  Bowden, 
who  directed  the  project,  explained  the 
campaign  to  the  White  House,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  responded  with  a  congratula¬ 
tory  telegram,  pointing  to  the  newspaper’s 
effort  as  typical  of  “the  competitive  spirit 
of  individual  Americans.” 

“Our  advertisers  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  patriotic  expressions,”  publisher 
Braden  Ball  said.  “Merchants,  business 
houses  and  industrialists  were  eager  to  do 
their  part.  The  editorial  staff  prepared  all 
of  the  copy,  which  was  kept  on  the  level 
of  endorsing  the  concept  of  fighting  infla¬ 
tion  rather  than  any  political  partisan- 
ism.” 

The  newspaper  staff  spotted  red-white- 
blue  eagle  emblems  throughout  the  city, 
and  “readers  recalled  a  similar  News- 
Journal  camnaign  in  response  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act  in  the  1930s,”  Ball 
said.  “The  community  was  ready  to  join 
us  again.” 

The  editorial  staff,  working  closely  with 
advertising  manager  Kenneth  Andrews 
and  promotion  manager  Jim  Zinn,  pre¬ 
pared  more  than  50  columns  of  nation¬ 
al  and  local  reports,  analyses  and  charts. 
The  section  contained  more  than  2,000 
column  inches  of  advertising. 

• 

Circulation  price 
equality  postponed 

Westchester  Rockland  Newsnapers  of  the 
Gannett  Group  postponed  a  price  increase 
set  for  September  1  that  would  have 
equalized  the  per  copy  and  home  delivery 
charges.  The  change  is  now  scheduled  for 
December  1. 

Thomas  P.  Dolan,  president  of  WRN, 
explained  that  home  delivery  customers  of 
the  nine  paners  would  not  have  to  pay  15c 
per  copy  (90c  per  week  instead  of  75c)  at 
this  time  because  the  papers  agree  with 
President  Nixon’s  economic  policy. 

Dolan  said  that  under  the  guidelines  set 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
the  newspapers  could  have  made  their 
home  delivery  rate  the  same  as  that  for 
street  sales  because  a  substantial  number 
of  customers  were  paying  the  15c  price 
before  August  15. 
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$235  wage  in  *72 
for  printers  in 
Pittsburgh  pact 


Publishers  named 
for  4  newspapers 
in  Gannett  group 

Four  newspapers  in  the  Gannett  Group 
have  new  publishers.  The  appointments 
announced  by  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Gannett  Corcpany,  are : 

James  S.  Graham,  from  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal  to 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 

Fred  G.  Eaton,  from  editor,  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.Y.)  Saratogian  to  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Hearld. 

Paul  T.  Miller  II,  from  assistant  to  the 
publisher  to  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Ithaca  Journal. 

Salvatore  DeVivo,  from  assistant  to  the 
publisher  to  editor,  publisher  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Saratogian. 

In  Niagara  Falls,  Graham  succeeds 
Hamilton  B.  Mizer,  who  announced  his 
retirement  after  36  years  with  the 
Gazette. 

In  Port  Huron,  Eaton  succeeds  F. 
Granger  Weil,  who  said  he  will  continue 
as  president  of  the  Times  Herald  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  he  will 
retire  from  active  management. 

Gi'aham,  48,  has  been  with  the  Ithaca 
Journal  since  1964,  when  he  w’as  named 
business  manager.  He  has  been  publisher 
since  1970.  Previously,  he  worked  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News,  a  Gannett  News¬ 
paper,  and  on  the  sales  staff  of  Gannett 
Advertising  Sales. 

Eaton,  50,  has  been  with  the  Saratogian 
for  more  than  20  years,  starting  as  a 
reporter.  Between  1950  and  1956,  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Odgensburg 
(N.Y.)  Journal. 

Miller,  26,  a  son  of  Gannett  chairman 
Paul  Miller,  becomes  the  youngest  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  group.  His  newspaper  career 
spans  10  years  as  a  reporter  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Covington, 
Ky.  and  in  advertising  depaitments  of  the 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  was  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Newark  (N.Y.)  Courier-Gazette. 

DeVivo,  34,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sara¬ 
togian  in  1956.  He  worked  five  years  on 
the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  and  returned  to 
the  Saratogian  in  1968  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Research  and  circulation 

Other  Gannett  appointments  announced 
by  J.  Warren  McClure,  vicepresident/ 
marketing,  included: 

Richard  L.  Hare,  a  member  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  staff  since  1966,  to  the  new  post  of 
director  of  advertising  and  research.  He 
began  working  for  Gannett  in  1960  at  the 
Danville  Commercial-News. 

Ronald  C.  Anderson,  from  circulation 
director  of  the  Rochester  newspapers  to 
circulation  director  for  the  group  of  45 
newspapers.  He  succeeds  Charles  J.  La- 
tus,  who  becomes  president  of  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaperboy  Foundation 


Graham  Eaton 


Miller  DeVivo 


which  awards  scholarships  to  carriers. 

Westchester  assignments 

Changes  of  assignments  for  editors 
with  the  Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  were  made  by  Thomas  P.  Dolan, 
president.  They  are: 

Joseph  Sage,  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  New  York  World  Telegram  &  Sun 
before  he  joined  WRN  in  1967,  now  an 
associate  editor  of  WRN. 

Joseph  I.  Bookman,  editor  of  the  White 
Plains  Reporter  Dispatch,  an  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  WRN. 

Irving  Levine,  who  joined  WRN  in  1968 
after  working  for  the  Mt.  Vernon  Argus, 
the  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  the  Miami 
Herald,  the  New  York  WTNS  and  the 
Automobile  Club  of  New  York,  editor  of 
the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch. 

• 

News  staff  changes 
made  on  Gannett  paper 

Richard  N.  Thien  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Sun-Bulletin,  recently  acquired  by  the 
Gannett  Company. 

Thien,  31,  has  been  news  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  since 
August  1,  1970.  He  is  a  1963  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

David  Bernstein,  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Bulletin,  said  in  the  announcement  issued 
from  Binghamton  General  Hospital  where 
he  is  recovering  from  a  kidney  operation, 
that  four  editors  will  be  responsible  to 
Thien.  They  are: 

Robert  J.  Gaydos.  executive  editor,  in 
charge  of  an  expanded  center  section,  and 
of  all  snecial  sections  and  pages. 

Michael  G.  Doll,  formerly  city  editor,  is 
news  editor,  responsible  for  all  local  cov¬ 
erage. 

Robert  Chantland,  world  news  editor, 
will  handle  all  news  from  wire  services. 

David  Henderson,  sports  editor. 


Agreement  on  a  new  contract  between 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  and  Pittsburgh 
Typographical  Union  was  announced  this 
week.  It  would  bring  the  day  scale  for 
printers  up  to  $235  per  35-hour  week  in 
1972. 

The  scale  under  the  old  contract  was 
$179.38  per  35-hour  week.  The  printers’ 
walkout,  closing  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  paper,  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  a  Block  paper,  began 
May  14. 

Barney  G.  Cameron,  business  manager 
of  the  Press,  said  contract  agreements 
would  have  to  be  settled  with  nine  other 
unions  before  a  date  for  resuming  publi¬ 
cation  could  be  determined.  Meanwhile, 
the  printers’  contract  awaited  approval  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  or  other  wage- 
price  stabilization  agency. 

Cameron  said  the  printers’  agreement 
called  for  an  increase  of  $57.95  in  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  over  a  two-year  period 
ending  December  31,  1972.  The  union  had 
asked  $62.20  per  week  and  the  company’s 
last  offer  before  the  strike  was  $52.61. 

Of  the  first-year  wage  increase,  $25.62 
per  week  is  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1971. 

Cameron  said  the  increases,  if  applied 
plantwise,  will  add  about  $8  million  to  the 
company’s  annual  payroll.  The  pressmen’s 
contract  was  signed  last  January,  after  a 
two-weeks  strike. 

The  company  and  the  union,  Cameron 
said,  agreed  to  discuss,  at  a  future  time, 
the  possibility  of  trading  off  the  type 
reproduction  ("bogus”)  clause  for  pension 
benefits. 


A  new  journalism  studies  program  will 
start  this  fall  at  Utica  College,  a  four- 
year,  liberal  arts  college  in  upstate  New 
York.  The  major,  according  to  Prof.  John 
Behrens,  is  to  be  created  from  a  success¬ 
ful  public  relations  sequence. 

"Utica  College  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
public  relations  education  and  it  was  the 
success  of  the  pr  major  that  actually 
caused  the  development  of  journalism,” 
Behrens  said.  “As  more  students  enrolled 
in  public  relations,  some  decided  they 
would  rather  pursue  writing  and  editing 
careers.  They  wanted  to  continue  their 
education  at  a  small  college  though.  To 
meet  their  needs  and  others  who,  from 
time  to  time,  asked  us  to  offer  journalism 
courses,  we  organized  the  major. 

“We’re  non-directional.  In  other  words, 
we  see  our  graduate  with  the  kind  of  solid 
training  to  enable  him  to  enter  any  form 
of  media  and  handle  writing  and  editing 
tasks,”  he  said. 

The  new  major  has  seven  courses  or  a 
total  of  21  hours. 


New  Journalism  major 
at  Utica  College 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SAVED  WEEKUES 
By  Craig  Tomkinson 


When  friends  of  publisher  Art  Perry 
want  to  drop  off  a  news  item  or  advertise¬ 
ment  at  his  home  they  know  better  than  to 
ring  the  doorbell  and  give  it  to  him  per¬ 
sonally.  Instead  it  goes  on  the  front  seat 
of  Perry’s  car  where  he  finds  it  on  the 
way  to  the  office  in  the  morning. 

Perry  spends  seven  days  a  week  at  pub¬ 
lishing  his  four  weeklies  and  he  feels 
that’s  enough.  So  he  maintains  a  strict 
“no  office  business  at  home”  and  “no  home 
business  at  the  office”  policy.  It  works 
most  of  the  time  despite  the  fact  that  his 
wife  is  the  editor  of  one  paper  and  his  son 
fills  a  variety  of  posts  at  all  four. 

Perry’s  papers  are  the  Suburban  News, 
Hilton  Record,  Brockport  Republic- 
Democrat,  and  Holley  Standard,  all  within 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  area. 

But  Perry’s  story  isn’t  simply  one  of 
devotion  to  the  office.  He  is  busy  resurrect¬ 
ing  two  of  his  four  papers  which  he 
bought  just  last  month  shortly  after  the 
prior  owner  announced  their  closing. 

It’s  only  been  a  month  since  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Brockport  and  Holley  weeklies 
but  already  he  reports  a  turn  around  in 
the  declining  list  of  subscribers.  In  a  town 
with  three  to  four  thousand  homes,  the 
Republic-Democrat  had  fewer  than  300 
subscribers  when  Perry  took  it  over  and 
the  Standard,  in  a  town  with  about  1,100 
homes,  had  less  than  250. 

Up  500 

Perry  reported  an  increase  of  over  500 
in  paid  subscriptions  for  the  two  papers 
since  August  12.  He  noted  too  that  when 
the  two  papers  came  out  under  his  man¬ 
agement  the  press  runs  on  the  first  issues 
were  3,500  for  the  Republic-Democrat  and 
2,200  for  the  Standard.  He  got  back  only 
25  to  30  of  those  originals,  he  said. 

Perry  feels  the  thrust  for  the  renewed 
interest  in  the  papers  came  from  two 
sources.  One  being  that  the  papers  under 
former  ownership  were  not  responsive  to 
the  communities  they  served,  something 
he  changed,  and  the  other  being  publicity 
given  his  efforts  by  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union, 

Perry  explained  that  the  Standard  had 
a  tradition  of  being  just  a  flag  replate  of 
the  Republic-Democrat  and  consequently 
Holley  readers  were  being  lost. 

He  said  too  that  the  former  owner  was 
lax  about  getting  in  community  news  on 
time  or  at  all.  As  an  example  he  pointed 
out  that  his  current  issue  of  the  Republic- 
Democrat  is  carrying  a  news  item  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  paper  last  May. 

The  Times-Union,  a  Gannett  daily,  spot¬ 
lighted  Perry  and  his  papers  in  an  Au¬ 
gust  12  article.  The  article,  it  was  pointed 
out,  seemed  to  punctuate  what  was  said  by 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gannett  president, 
when  he  told  a  convention  of  New  York 
Press  Association  members  last  year  that 
the  American  family  has  a  place  for  two 
newspapers  in  the  home,  a  weekly  or  com¬ 


PUBLISHER  OF  FOUR  WEEKLY  PAPERS.  Arthur 
H.  Perry,  puts  the  final  touches  on  a  display  ad 
while  art  director  R.  William  Durand  looks  on. 


munity  paper  and  a  metro  daily. 

Responding  to  the  new  interest  in  the 
papers  the  advertisers  have  been  buying 
space.  Perry  said  the  papers  have  been 
running  up  to  65  percent  advertising 
through  an  average  of  10  broadsheet 
pages  for  the  Brockport  paper  and  eight 
pages  for  the  Holley  paper. 

In  addition,  the  classified  ads  have  in¬ 
creased  100  percent,  responding  to  promo¬ 
tion.  Perry  said  the  increase  was  in  the 
face  of  a  100  percent  increase  in  rates  for 
the  ads,  from  $1  for  20  words  to  $2. 

Saved  the  Record 

Perry  has  had  experience  in  saving  pa¬ 
pers.  When  he  bought  the  Record  two 
years  ago  its  circulation  had  dwindled  to 
250.  It  now  has  a  subscription  list  of  1,600 
and  600  street  sales  a  week. 

He  bought  the  News  in  1964.  It’s  a 
maverick  in  the  group  in  that  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  (but  with  over  500 
paid)  is  tab,  while  the  others  are  all 
broadsheet,  and  has  a  much  larger  circu¬ 
lation  of  12,000,  serving  five  towns. 

Perry’s  brand  of  journalism  is  the  “get¬ 
ting  involved”  variety.  He  thinks  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  show  up  at  as  many  meetings 
and  functions  as  possible  and  to  “listen  to 
the  people.” 

“There’s  a  little  restaurant  in  Hilton,” 
he  said  by  way  of  explaining  his  ap¬ 
proach.  “All  the  businessmen  go  there  for 
coffee  in  the  morning.  It’s  a  real  revela¬ 
tion.  You  can  get  more  news  there  in  35 
minutes  than  by  spending  a  week  in  the 
office.” 

At  age  63  Perry  has  spent  a  good  many 
years  in  the  newspaper  business.  He 
started  out  as  a  photo  engraver  in  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Canada.  He  began  writing  some 
news  copy  when  he  moved  to  Fargo  North 
Dakota  and  the  Fargo  Forum.  From  there 
he  moved  to  Houston,  Texas,  and  then  to 
Rochester  in  1960  where  he  worked  for 
the  Industrial  Press  before  buying  the 
News. 
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Ellen  Perry,  his  wife,  is  also  a  native 
Canadian  (Saskatchewan)  and  was  a  high 
school  classmate  of  Marshall  McLuhan. 

She  is  a  versatile  person  to  have  around 
the  office.  In  addition  to  her  editorial  du¬ 
ties,  she  works  at  setting  type,  does  the 
classified  section  (which  runs  common  to 
all  four  papers)  and  other  odd  jobs. 

Her  son  Aaron  is  no  less  versatile.  He 
sells  ad  space,  writes,  shoots  photos  and 
handles  promotion. 

The  three  Perrys  are  the  only  full  time 
employees  at  the  papers.  Residents  are 
encouraged  to  send  in  news  items  and 
photographs.  The  four  papers  are  all  pub¬ 
lished  out  of  Pei’ry’s  office  in  Spencerport 
which  he  is  renting  from  the  Republic- 
Democrat’s  former  owner.  His  printing  is 
done  offset  by  a  jobprinter  but  he  said 
he’s  thinking  of  buying  his  own  press. 

Using  more  photos 

Perry  is  changing  the  format  of  his  two 
new  papers  and  will  continue  to  do  so  over 
a  period  of  time.  Most  noticeable  is  the 
increased  use  of  photos  and  narrower 
columns. 

He  has  a  Compugi’aphic  7700  which  he 
uses  for  setting  heads  and  ad  material. 
News  copy  is  set  on  Justowriters. 

In  essence  Perry  has  bought  the  two 
weekly  papers  and  given  them  back  to  the 
people.  He  is  encouraging  people  to  take 
part  in  the  papers  if  not  by  submitting 
letters  and  news  items,  then  by  reading 
what  is  going  on  in  their  towns. 

• 

Yucaipia  News-Mirror 
prepares  for  offset 

The  Yucaipa  News-Mirror,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  owned  by  the  Desert  Sun  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  has  moved 
“uptown”  in  the  San  Bernardino  County 
unincorporated  community.  The  new  loca¬ 
tion  at  35154  Yucaipa  Boulevard  houses 
editorial,  business  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments. 

All  production  is  now  done  at  Palm 
Springs  where  hot  metal  composition  in 
the  next  several  months  will  be  replaced 
with  cold  type  and  offset. 

The  Desert  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  headed 
by  Leonard  Firestone  Jr.,  as  president, 
and  Carl  W.  Schooss,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  purchased  the  News-Mirror  in  De¬ 
cember,  1966  from  the  late  E.  E.  Herwig. 
Thomas  Watson,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Desert  Sun,  has  been  publisher 
at  Yucaipa  since  April,  1968. 

In  addition  to  Watson  there  are  six 
employees  at  the  new  location.  Two  are 
editorial,  two  are  advertising,  one  handles 
classified  and  circulation  and  the  other  is 
bookkeeper. 

Circulation  of  the  News-Mirror  is  4,278 
according  to  the  1970  sworn  statement. 

• 

Buys  out  partner 

Ownership  of  the  Cross  Plains  (Tex.) 
Review  has  been  assumed  by  Jack  McCar¬ 
ty  who  bought  the  paper  from  his  former 
partner.  Jack  Scott.  The  former  owner, 
who  recently  underwent  eye  surgery,  will 
retire. 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

What  next?  ADS  Corp.,  an  Atlanta- 
based  firm,  has  opened  an  office  in  New 
York  to  sell  national  manufacturers  on  a 
new  advertising  medium — soundless  com¬ 
mercials  projected  on  ceilings  of  taxicabs. 
Marvin  Elkoff,  formerly  executive 
vicepresident  of  Kleppner  Co.  ad  agency 
and  before  that  a  vicepresident  with 
Schenley  Industries,  is  president  of  CabAd 
Corp.,  the  sales  subsidiary,  CabAd,  he  said 
has  a  150-cab  buy  in  Atlanta,  Washing¬ 
ton,  St.  Paul,  St.  Petersburg  and  Nashville 
at  a  cost  per  thousand  of  under  70<. 
Each  film  consists  of  100  slides  (sold  to 
advertisers  in  single  or  multiple  slide 
units).  The  commercials  begin  when  the 
driver  flips  the  meter.  A  single  slide  unit 
stays  on  for  3%  seconds,  and  then  reap¬ 
pears  in  five  minutes.  Elkoff  said  research 
has  shown  that  the  average  cab  ride  lasts 
10  minutes.  The  medium  has  been  used  by 
restaurants,  hotels,  banks  and  liquor  com¬ 
panies. 

*  *  * 

Rate  freeze  action.  Lee  Enterprises  has 
decided  to  postpone  cancellation  of  the  2% 
cash  discount  to  advertising  agencies  in 
view  of  the  wage-price  freeze.  It  was  to  be 
effective  October  1.  .  .  .  Charles  S.  Mill, 
president  of  American  Business  Press, 
may  have  been  speaking  for  more  than  his 
own  group  when  he  told  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  that 
rate  adjustments  can  be  expected  on  short 
notice.  He  said  the  customary  90-day  no¬ 
tice  of  a  rate  change  may  not  be  possible 
in  most  cases  when  the  freeze  ends  .  .  . 
General  Motors  Corp.,  No.  1  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  newspapers,  says  it  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  pay  for  ads  at  rates  “on  which 
General  Motors  participated  as  of  August 
15”  for  the  duration  of  the  freeze  or  until 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
states  something  to  the  contrary. 

*  ♦  4^ 

Who  needs  it?  Advertising  Age's  annu¬ 
al  report  on  what  the  100  largest  national 
advertisers  spent  showed  a  decrease  for 
the  first  time  in  16  years.  The  total  for 
advertising  and  promotion  dipped  from 
$4.64  billion  in  1969  to  $4.62  billion  in 
1970.  This  reminds  us  of  a  sign  that  a 
successful  newspaper  salesman  has  on  his 
office  wall: 

Advertising — who  needs  it? 

When  business  was  bad,  he  said 
he  couldn’t  afford  advertising. 

When  business  was  good,  he  said 
he  didn’t  need  advertising. 

For  the  life  of  us,  we  can’t 
remember  his  name 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

PR  coup.  When  the  Apollo  15  splash¬ 
down  took  place,  many  newspapers  ran 
a  photo  of  Mission  Control  people  in 
Houston  lighting  up  cigars.  Ted  Cott,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Cigar  Institute  of 
America,  was  responsible.  He’s  been  sup¬ 
plying  boxes  of  20e  cigars  to  NASA  since 
the  first  flight  of  Alan  Shepard, 


Looking  ahead.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  new  promotion  newspapers- 
retailers  can  create  to  make  up  for  the 
shift  of  Veteran’s  Day  (November  11)  to 
October  25.  If  you  have  any  ideas  worth 
reporting,  send  them  to  this  column  be¬ 
fore  October  15. 

tf  if  * 

Ad  prospects.  Doubleday  &  Co.  will 
promote  its  Performing  Arts  Books  Club 
in  print  media.  Contact:  Stanley  Rapp, 
Rapp  &  Collins  Inc.,  for  details  .  .  . 
SSC&B  is  developing  a  national  ad  pro¬ 
gram  for  Citicorp,  according  to  T.  Jack 
Henry,  vp  for  advertising  for  First  Na¬ 
tional  City  Corporation  in  New  York  .  .  . 
The  Wool  Bureau  is  planning  a  major 
consumer  educational  drive  for  its  wool- 
blend  mark  and  programs,  Felix  J.  Colan- 
gelo,  president,  disclosed  .  .  .  Business- 
financial  sections  of  Sunday  newspapers 
in  22  major  markets  are  being  purchased 
for  a  1,000-line  Bic  Pen  promotion  Octo¬ 
ber  3.  Hicks  &  Griest  is  the  agency  .  .  . 
Hotpoint  will  stage  a  retail  appliance  pro¬ 
motion  supported  by  factory-sponsored 
dealer-listing  ads  during  October  in  key 
markets.  According  to  R.  N.  Graham, 
manager  of  national  advertising,  special 
promotion  funds  are  provided  to  zone 
managers.  The  bulk  of  the  budget  (80%) 
goes  for  newspaper  ads  of  1,000-lines  up 
to  full-page.  Another  8-page  tab  insert  is 
planned  for  next  Spring.  Zone  offices  may 
insert  it  in  newspapers  or  send  by  mail  .  . . 
Gillette  has  developed  a  new  razor  which 
will  be  introduced  with  the  largest  ad 
budget  the  company  has  ever  put  behind  a 
new  razor. 

*  «  * 

Movie  ad  rates.  The  more  than  6,000 
exhibitors  belonging  to  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Theater  Owners  (NATO)  are 
preparing  to  take  some  action  against 
newspapers  which  charge  more  than  their 
retail  rate  for  movie  advertising.  An  at¬ 
torney  for  NATO  said  the  action  was 
motivated  by  economic  reasons.  “Many 
theater  owners,”  he  said,  “are  finding  it 
hard  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and 
the  higher  ad  rates  are  severely  limiting 
their  promotional  efforts.” 

The  lawyer  said  a  recent  NATO  sur¬ 
vey  disclosed  that  half  of  the  newspapers 
in  cities  over  75,000  population  are  “being 
discriminatory  toward  movie  exhibitors  by 
making  them  pay  at  the  national  or 
amusement  rate.”  The  differential  is  from 
30%  to  over  100%  more  than  the  retail 
rate.  With  the  other  50%,  he  said,  retail 
rates  were  in  force. 

Rather  than  complain  of  unfair  trade 
practices,  NATO  policy  for  the  moment  is 
to  “cool  it  by  playing  the  nice  guy  with 
publishers  to  try  to  persuade  then  to  ad¬ 
just  their  rates  for  theaters.  There  was  a 
meeting  recently  with  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  New  York  Tunes.  Jack  Valen¬ 
ti,  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America,  and  Eugene  Pickers, 
president  of  NATO,  participated.  Most 
newspapers  justify  the  amusement  rate, 
NATO  said,  on  the  basis  that  the  theaters 


are  given  reviews,  clock  service,  and  other 
editorial  services  which  other  advertisers 
do  not  get.  The  consensus  among  NATO 
members  is  that  they  prefer  lower  ad 
rates,  even  if  it  meant  no  reviews.  The 
Loew’s  chain  subscribes  to  this.  Don  Bak¬ 
er,  advertising  and  publicity  manager  for 
Loew  Theaters,  said  the  newspapers’  rate 
policy  is  his  biggest  headache  in  dealing 
with  them.  He  said  he  was  considering 
legal  recourse  “within  the  next  30  days” 
against  newspapers  in  three  cities  for 
their  refusal  to  grant  him  local  rates.  The 
cities  are  San  Francisco,  Providence,  R.  I. 
and  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Baker  said  several 
newspapers  have  adopted  new  movie  ad 
rates.  He  mentioned  Miami  Herald,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  as  three  that  are  charging 
“fairer”  rates. 

*  *  * 

Ad  trends.  Old  Taylor  (BBDO)  is 
spending  more  than  a  third  of  its  ad 
budget  this  year  in  outdoor  advertising. 
...  Of  the  new  broadcasting  dollars  being 
spent  by  local  advertisers — largely  retail¬ 
ers — television  is  getting  60%  or  more  and 
is  slowly  pulling  away  from  radio  as  the 
second  choice  of  local  advertisers.  That’s 
the  gist  of  a  study  by  Media  Development 
Corp.,  headed  by  Radio  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau’s  ex-president,  Kevin  Sweeney.  .  .  . 
Knee  length  styles  continued  to  dominate 
dress  advertising  during  July,  but  mini 
skirts  gained  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
month,  says  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  on 
measurements  by  George  Neustadt  Inc.  of 
nearly  2  million  lines  of  ads  in  15  cities. 
• 

Staff  says  paper 
is  below  standard 
in  labor  dispute 

Union-affiliated  reporters  at  Montreal 
La  Presse  said  this  week  they  are  unable 
to  produce  a  newspaper  worthy  of  their 
readers  because  of  the  lockout  dispute. 

The  reporters,  members  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  General  de  Communication,  a  union 
affiliated  with  the  Confederation  of  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Unions,  said  in  a  statement 
the  working  conditions  are  deplorable. 

“Not  only  are  the  180  reporters  w’orking 
in  deplorable  conditions  .  .  .  but  they  are 
refused  ways  of  accomplishing  their  jobs 
normally  to  inform  their  readers  com¬ 
pletely  and  adequately. 

“We  are  not  saying  that  the  public  is 
being  misinformed  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  reading  false  or  inaccurate  reports, 
but  we  are  saying  that  La  Presse  has 
deceived  them  by  making  them  believe 
they  art  getting  complete  information,  the 
same  information  they  would  be  getting 
during  normal  conditions.” 

La  Presse  has  been  able  to  publish  only 
one  of  its  usual  three  editions  since  man¬ 
agement  locked  out  five  labor  groups  July 
19. 

“La  Presse  is,  for  example,  one  day 
behind  the  Montreal  Star,”  the  statement 
said. 

Conciliation  in  the  dispute  failed  in 
mid-Julv  and  La  Presse  locked  out  the  five 
groups — pressmen,  typographers,  photoen¬ 
gravers,  stereotypers,  and  mailroom  per¬ 
sonnel. 
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free  press  can  of  course  be 
good  or  bad,  but  most  certainly 
without  freedom  it  will  never  be 
anything  but  bad 

—Albert  Camus 
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A  ‘special’  to  keep  around: 
50-year  almanac  in  tabloid 


It’s  a  great  year  for  nostalgia,  but  how 
do  you  sell  it  to  under-30  readers  who 
think  the  good  old  days  featured  Elvis 
Presley,  black  leather  jackets  and  duck- 
tails? 

The  Fort  Worth  Press,  an  afternoon 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  may  have 
found  the  answer  with  a  special  edition 
unlike  any  previously  published. 

To  mark  its  50th  anniversary,  the  tabloid 
newspaper  is  preparing  an  eight-column 
package  that  bridges  not  one  but  several 
generation  gaps  and  will  serve  a  multitude 
of  purposes,  from  being  an  official  settler 
of  arguments  about  the  past  to  helping 
kids  with  their  homework. 

For  the  first  time  in  newspaper  form, 
the  Press  is  producing  a  50-year  statistical 
almanac  of  an  urban  region,  largely  illus¬ 
trated  by  specially  commissioned  graphic 
artists. 

And  on  three  publication  days  prior  to 
the  almanac  edition,  the  Press  will  pub¬ 
lish  ad-free  pullouts  containing  litei’ary 
narratives  on  Fort  Worth’s  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  by  well  known  authors,  plus  a  look  at 
city  life  in  the  years  ahead  by  an  authora- 
tive  futurist. 

Jack  Lockhart's  idea 

“Traditionally,  anniversary  editions 
follow  two  general  patterns,”  says  Press 
editor  Delbert  Willis.  “One  is  strictly  his¬ 
torical  and  contains  reprints  of  old  news¬ 
paper  stories  by  decades  of  re-writes  of 
past  events.  The  other  is  geared  to  the 
newspaper  itself  and  tells  the  story  of  how 
a  particular  paper  has  served  its  com¬ 
munity  through  the  years. 

“Jack  Lockhart,  assistant  general  edi¬ 
torial  manager  for  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  came  up  with  the  idea  for  a  50- 
year  almanac. 

“We  wanted  something  different  that 
would  be  both  interesting  and  useful  to 
our  readers,  something  they  would  want 
to  keep,  something  they  would  talk  about 
and  remember.  Based  on  the  overwhelming 
reader  reaction  to  our  initial  campaign  to 
promote  our  anniversary,  involve  readers 
in  the  project  and  at  the  same  time  edu¬ 
cate  readers  to  almanac  style  information, 
I  think  we  have  succeeded.” 

In  July,  the  Press  launched  a  three- 
month  campaign  of  provocative  in-paper 
promotion  in  the  news  columns  of  every 
department.  Using  spot  color  and  special 
packaging,  the  promotions  took  three  basic 
forms:  1.  How  Times  Have  Changed — 
comparative  information  gathered  by  al¬ 
manac  researchers.  2.  The  Good  Old  Days 
— staff  prepared  capsules  of  unusual  past 
local  events,  frequently  linked  wdth  cur¬ 
rent  events.  3.  Do  You  Remember  When — 
reader  contributed  memories  of  events  and 
personal  experiences. 

The  promotion  immediately  turned  into 
the  Press’  most  popular  single  feature. 
Families  and  strangers  in  coffee  shops 
were  talking  about  The  Good  Old  Days 
and  How  Times  Have  Changed.  The  News¬ 
paper  was  flooded  with  memories  from 


readers,  some  that  surprisingly  dated  back 
only  two  or  three  years  and  indicated  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest  by  young  people. 

“Wo  believe  we  are  producing  a  special 
edition  that  will  provide  genuine  enter¬ 
tainment  and  lasting  assistance  to  all 
types  of  people  and  institutions,”  says 
Willis.  “With  the  graphic  illustrations  and 
charts,  for  example,  a  businessman  w’ill  be 
able  to  get  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
bank  clearings  and  deposits  over  a  50- 
year  period  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

“A  school  child  will  be  able  to  quickly 
look  up  the  names  of  public  office  holders. 
Professional  people  can  see  at  a  glance 
how  their  particular  field  has  grown  or  de¬ 
clined.  Housewives  will  be  able  to  find  out 
just  how  Miss  Texas  beauties  have  chang¬ 
ed  in  vital  statistics  and  in  personal  as¬ 
pirations.  Weather  buffs  will  see  graphi¬ 
cally  how  temperatures  have  plunged  and 
climbed,  from  the  freezing  July  4th  in 
1924  to  the  1949  floods.  Sportsmen  will 
have  an  immediate,  handy  source  of  local 
records  for  high  school,  college  and  pro¬ 
fessional  events.  We’ve  tried  to  have  some¬ 
thing  for  everyone  in  an  innovative  and 
easily  understood  format.” 

• 

Brady  in  top  post 
at  Harper’s  Bazaar 

James  Brady  has  been  named  to  the  new 
post  of  publisher  and  editorial  director  of 
Harper's  Bazaar.  He  became  a  Hearst 
Corporation  vice  president  last  month. 
Richard  E.  Deems,  president  of  Hearst 
Magazines,  said  Nancy  White,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Harper’s  Bazaar,  would  continue 
in  that  role. 

Fred  Renz,  associate  publisher,  will  co¬ 
ordinate  all  advertising  activities. 

Gordon  Morford,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  announce  his  plans  shortly. 

Brady  joined  Hearst  from  Fairchild 
Publications  Inc.  where  he  had  been  senior 
vicepresident  and  publisher  of  Women's 
Wear  Daily  for  six  years. 

Before  becoming  WWD’s  publisher, 
Brady  was  a  foreign  correspondent  for  six 
years  in  London  and  in  Paris  where  he 
w'as  European  director  for  Fairchild. 


Double  ‘sesqui’  event 

The  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun  and 
Journal  published  on  Saturday,  August 
28,  a  68-page  special  edition  commemora¬ 
ting  jointly  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
newspaper  and  Niagara  County.  The 
newspaper  has  been  operated  by  three 
generations  of  the  Corson  family,  includ¬ 
ing  the  present  publisher,  Peter  Corson, 
who  continued  in  that  capacity  when 
United  Media  Inc.,  acquired  the  property 
on  January  29,  1971. 


Students  ’  project 
starts  newspapers 
in  kindergarten 

Students  in  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
workshop  at  Madison  have  devised  a  pro¬ 
ject  using  newspapers  in  a  sequential  edu¬ 
cation  program  for  elementary  school 
children. 

Edward  De  Roche,  workshop  director, 
said  teachers  in  an  elementary  school 
group  project  put  together  the  program 
for  youngsters  in  kindergarten  through 
sixth  grade. 

Explaining  the  project,  he  said  a  man¬ 
ual  for  classroom  use  was  devised,  which 
will  be  printed  by  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  Committee,  a  group  of  more 
than  20  newspapers  in  Wisconsin  and 
Upper  Michigan. 

The  manual  includes  information  on  the 
format  of  newspapers,  newspaper  termi¬ 
nology  and  how  papers  are  published. 
Children  in  kindergarten  may  use  the 
manual  to  identify  parts  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  while  children  in  higher  grades  might 
compare  their  local  papers  with  newspa¬ 
pers  from  throughout  the  state  and  nation. 

They  could  analyze  editorial  pages, 
study  newspapers  from  other  countries 
and  learn  how  to  write  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  group  project  for  pupils  in  7th 
through  12th  grades  concentrated  on  de¬ 
vising  a  manual  to  teach  youngsters  values 
by  using  newspapers. 

For  example,  a  youth  might  believe  that 
using  marijuana  is  no  worse  than  using 
alcohol.  The  teacher  would  ask  him  to 
justify  his  value  by  using  information 
from  newspapers. 

In  this  way,  De  Roche  said,  the  pupil 
begins  to  use  new’spapers  for  research,  to 
learn  whether  he  believes  what  he  says 
he  believes.  Other  issues  involving  news¬ 
papers  as  research  tools  include  abortion, 
prejudices  in  general  and  political  beliefs. 

One  teacher  designed  a  “Unipac”  sys¬ 
tem,  in  which  the  student  does  his  own 
study  of  various  aspects  of  newspapers 
without  necessarily  using  teachers  as  in¬ 
structors. 

The  annual  workshop  began  in  1967,  to 
promote  use  of  daily  newspapers  as  teach¬ 
ing  aids  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  27  teachers  who  attended  this 
year’s  workshop  were  chosen  from  appli¬ 
cants  in  their  areas,  and  were  sponsored 
by  their  local  daily  papers.  Besides  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  history  of  newspapers  and 
the  mechanics  of  producing  them,  the 
teachers  analyzed  newspaper  content  and 
format  using  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  as 
an  example  in  their  daily  sessions. 

De  Roche,  who  is  a  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Curriculum  and  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Marquette  University’s  School  of 
Education,  said  the  projects  were  the  most 
creative  and  useful  to  come  out  of  any 
University  of  Wisconsin  workshop  thus 
far. 

Participating  teachers,  in  completing 
the  three-week  workshop,  received  credits 
for  each  of  the  weeks. 
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...starring  Republic  steels. 


Passersby  can’t  help  looking  through  that  hole  in  the 
fence.  It’s  irresistible!  They’re  watching  the  workhorse 
of  the  world. 

The  Construction  Industry. 

It’s  the  biggest  single  industry  in  the  U.S.  Creating 
more  jobs  for  more  people  than  any  other  industry.  Basic 
to  the  very  existence  of  every  other  industry.  And 
human  activity  depends  on  things  constructed. 

Even  social  ills  have  cures  in  things  constructed,  such 
as  housing,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  schools. 
Today,  architects  and  engineers  envision  buildings  of 
150  stories  to  a  mile  high  or  more.  Essential  to  these 
ever-rising  expectations  are  higher  strength,  lighter 
weight  building  materials. 

Modern  steels  from  Republic  meet  these  demands. 
Products  that  cut  deadweight  and  speed  construction. 


such  as  high  strength  bolt  assemblies  . . .  structural 
steel  tubing  . . .  economical  steel  forms  for  poured 
concrete  slabs,  that  stay  in  place  and  add  the 
strength  of  steel  to  stuctures  . . .  EMT  the  lightweight 
steel  electrical  raceway  . . .  high  strength  steel 
sheet  and  plate  . . .  sturdy  steel  doors,  roofing, 
siding,  and  pipe. 

Republic  steels  also  serve  the  construction  industry 
with  lustrous  stainless  steel  for  panels,  inside  and 
out. ..cellular  steel  subfloors  for  wiring  and  ductwork... 
curtain  walls  of  steel . . .  steel  plate  for  fabricated 
steel  beams . . .  steel  for  movable  room  partitions  . . . 
and  galvanized  steel  for  ductwork. 

Modern  construction.  Truly  the  biggest  show  on  earth. 
And  Republic  Steel  products  are  essential  to  it. 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Cleveland  OH  44101. 


Rcpublicsteel 


The  Goss  Press  Control  System. 
It  takes  your  best  man’s  judgment 
and  puts  it  on  paper. 

Faster.  Cheaper 
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Goss  introduces  the  first  computerized 
Press  Control  System  (PCS®). 

It  puts  cutoff  register  and  ink  flow 
corrections  at  the  fingertips  of  one  man. 

It  presets  ink  automatically  during 
makeready  operations. 

It  allows  faster  start-ups. 

It  saves  time. 

It  saves  ink. 

It  saves  paper. 

And  it’s  the  end  of  the  expensive 
pressroom  principle  that  says,  “Two 
heads  are  better  than  one.”  Because 
it  lets  your  best  man’s  judgment,  and  his 


judgment  alone,  govern  each  and  every 
page  of  your  newspaper.  From  one 
location.  At  the  press  of  a  button. 

This  space  age  technology  is  now 
available  with  our  Headliner  Mark  V 
or  Metro-Offset  presses. 

You  can  see  it  at  work  at  the  Goss 
exhibition  of  the  ANPA  meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  June  6-10. 

If  you  want  to  see  it  sooner,  call  your 
Goss  representative.  Or  write  to  Goss — 
MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

P.O.  Box  50360, 

Chicago,  III.  60650. 


Scott  Fischer  named 
publisher  at  Clovis 

Appointment  of  Scott  Fischer 
as  publisher  of  the  Clovis 
(N.M.)  News-Journal  has  been 
announced  by  C.  H.  Hoiles, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers. 

Fischer,  who  has  held  the  po¬ 
sition  of  associate  publisher, 
wll  succeed  his  father,  Charles 
Fischer,  in  the  post  which  the 
senior  Fischer  has  held  for  25 
years. 

In  a  supplementary  move, 
Harry  H.  Hoiles,  president  of 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  Fischer  as  a  vicepresident 
of  Florida  Freedom  Newspapers 
Inc.  In  his  new  position,  the 
senior  Fischer  will  oversee  a 
group  of  five  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers  which  will  include  the 
Clovis  News-Journal  along  with 
newspapers  in  Florida. 

Scott  Fischer,  25,  a  native  of 
Clovis,  has  served  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  associate  publisher  of  the 
Clovis  News- Journal  since  early 
1970  and  prior  to  that  was  in¬ 
volved  in  virtually  all  phases 
of  the  newspaper’s  operation. 
He  has  had  partial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  planning  the  offset 
printing  conversion  for  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers  Inc.,  over  the 
past  two  years. 

*  *  * 

Ted  F.  McDaniel,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  Em¬ 
poria  (Kans.)  Gazette  —  now 
news  editor  of  the  Warrensburg 
(Mo.)  Star-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  W.  Reeves  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Johnson — elected  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Times-Call  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily  Times- 
Call.  Reeves  is  executive  editor 
of  the  Times-Call  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Loveland  Daily 
Reporter-Herald.  Johnson  is  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing,  sales  and 
promotion  for  the  Times-Call. 


ARNOLD  L.  McDonald  has 
been  appointed  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  Newspapers,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  succeeding  Virgil  Schroeder, 
now  production  director  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  A  native  of 
Atlanta,  McDonald  has  a  master's 
degree  in  law  from  John  Marshall 
University.  He  joined  the  Norfolk 
newspapers  in  1968  as  night  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  E.  Nelson — from  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Ga¬ 
zette,  where  he  has  been  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  to  di¬ 
rector  of  production  at  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
Times. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Riley— foreman 
of  the  composing  room  to  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  at 
the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Gazette.  Bernard  L.  Callahan 
— from  foreman  to  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  pressroom. 

*  *  * 

Richard  A.  Littman,  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology,  will  succeed 
Charles  T.  Duncan  as  vice 
provost  for  academic  planning 
at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Duncan  will  assume  a  full-time 
teaching  position  in  the  school 
of  journalism  when  he  returns 
from  a  sabbatical  in  the  fall  of 
1972. 


news 

Paul  Clark  will  edit 
Hollywood  Reporter 

Paul  Sargent  Clark  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
Reporter,  international  daily  for 
the  entertainment  industry,  At 
30,  Clark  is  the  youngest  editor 
in  the  41-year  history  of  the 
newspaper. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Reporter  as  city  editor  in 
June,  Clark  worked  for  another 
Hollywood  publisher,  Technical 
Information  Inc.,  where  he 
founded  and  edited  Tomorrow's 
Newspaper,  a  weekly  journal 
dealing  with  newspaper  tech¬ 
nology,  management,  editorial 
practices,  and  design. 

Clark  was  formerly  managing 
editor  of  Industrial  Design  mag¬ 
azine  in  New  York;  film  critic, 
music  critic,  and  political  editor 
of  the  Long  Island  Post,  a  week¬ 
ly. 

At  16.  he  was  a  movie  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Pasadena  Star-News 
and  his  column  was  syndicated 
to  a  dozen  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Hemmington  and 
Richard  Krause  have  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Southfield 
(Mich.)  Eccentric  as  reporters. 
'Tracy  Baker — photographer. 

*  *  * 

Peter  C.  Hearne — from  news 
editor  to  managing  editor/days 
at  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Rec¬ 
ord.  Jerry  Bellune  —  general 
editor  to  assistant  managing 
editor/nights.  Bernard  J.  Bu- 
ranelli,  magazine  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor/life¬ 
style.  Bruce  Locklin,  metro 
editor  to  investigative  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Robert  Comstock,  from 
public  affairs  editor  to  metro 
editor. 

*  * 

David  F.  Brocone  —  from 
promotion  director  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Wil¬ 
loughby  (O.)  News-Herald.  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Mansfield  Jr. — from 
sales  staff  to  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  « 

Robert  C.  McHugh  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Eugene  P.  Wilkes  as 
editor  of  the  Gulfport-Biloxi 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald.  Wilkes, 
son  of  the  paper’s  founder, 
ended  70  years  of  association 
with  the  Herald.  He  was  86  on 
August  9.  McHugh  has  been  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 

4>  *  * 

Don  Crull  —  named  night 
news  editor  of  the  Marion 
(Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune.  Le- 
LAND  Spaulding — to  state  edi¬ 
tor. 


DR.  JOSEPH  A.  BOYD,  executive 
vicepresident — electronics  for  Har¬ 
ris-1  ntertype  Corporation,  has  been 
elected  to  the  new  post  of  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident-operations,  with 
responsibilities  in  printing  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  electronic  prod¬ 
uct  areas  of  the  company.  Prior 
to  entering  the  electronics  indus¬ 
try,  Dr.  Boyd  was  director  of  the 
University  of  Michigan's  Institute 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

e  *  * 

Donald  P.  McDermott  — 
from  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal  to  the  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times  at  Chester, 
Pa.  as  sports  editor.  He  is  a 
former  editor  of  newspapers  in 
Ohio. 

e  e  e 

Lynn  Cheatum  succeeds 
Stephen  Nicely  as  automotive 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star.  Nicely  moved  to  the  city 
desk.  Cheatum  has  been  a  court¬ 
house  reporter. 

Don  Breck,  photographer  for 
the  Press  group  of  newspapers 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher 
for  quality  control.  Rick  Rap- 
PAPORT  joined  the  papers  as  a 
photographer.  Earl  Huff,  1971 
Portland  State  journalism  grad¬ 
uate — to  copy  desk.  Dick  Paul¬ 
son — from  Portland  State  Van¬ 
guard  staff  to  sports  editor  of 
the  Press.  Patty  Mantia,  Van¬ 
guard  associate  news  editor — to 
editorial  assistant  at  the  Press. 

*  »  « 

Vivian  F.  Oates  —  named 
news  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric.  Michael  M. 
Charles — editor  of  the  Troy 
edition.  Tim  J.  McGuire — from 
the  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
News  to  the  Eccentric  reporto- 
rial  staff,  replacing  Leonard 
Yourist  who  moved  to  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  Art  Emanuel  — 
photographic  supervisor  of  the 
Eccentric.  Doug  Bauman  —  to 
photo  staff. 
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in  the  news 


Kassewitz  and  Reeves 
named  to  college  board 

Gov.  Reubin  Askew  has  ap¬ 
pointed  two  Miami  newspaper¬ 
men  to  the  board  of  trustees  at 
Miami-Dade  Junior  College. 
Jack  Kassewitz,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Miami  News,  and 
Garth  Reeves,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Miami  Times,  replace  ap¬ 
pointees  of  the  previous  gov¬ 
ernor,  Claude  Kirk,  who  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  Florida 
Senate. 

Kassewitz  has  been  a  staff 
member  at  the  News  for  17 
years.  Previously  he  worked  for 
the  Washington  Times-Herald 
for  15  years.  Reeves  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  is 
the  first  black  to  serve  on  the 
junior  college  board. 

*  *  * 

Sheila  Harrison,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Wethersfield  (Conn.) 
Post — named  editorial  assistant. 
Internal  Security  Committee  of 
Congress  in  Washington. 

*  « 


PLANNING  A  PARTY — Fay  Gillis  Wells,  left,  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Storer  Broadcasting  Corp.;  Kay  Horkan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Communications  International  Inc.,  and  Marie  Smith  Schwartz, 
a  former  White  House  correspondent  for  the  Washington  Post  and 
now  a  trustee  of  Eisenhower  College,  tell  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  (Mamie) 
Eisenhower,  right,  about  plans  for  the  Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  Birthday  Salute  to  be  held  September  27  by  the 
Washington  Chapter,  American  Women  in  Radio  and  Television  to 
celebrate  the  former  First  Lady's  75th  birthday  and  raise  money 
for  the  Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower  Scholarship  at  Eisenhower  College, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Robert  Pickering,  formerly 
on  advertising  sales  staff,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  —  to  West 
Hartford  (Conn.)  News  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff. 

*  e  * 

Thom  Wilkerson,  former 
Alabama  and  Florida  newspa¬ 
perman.  has  been  promoted 
from  regional  information  man¬ 
ager  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  internal  com¬ 
munications  for  Celanese  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Ned  Thomas,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Port  Angeles 
(Wash.)  Evening  News,  has 
been  reinstated  by  the  new  own¬ 
ers  as  editor  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  replaces  Murlin 
Spencer,  who  resigned  before 
the  sale  to  accept  an  editorial 
position  with  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Times. 

*  *  * 


♦  *  * 

Lynn  Taylor — appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  writer, 
Chicago  Tribune,  succeeding 
Allan  Jaklich,  who  left  the 
paper.  Miss  Taylor  has  been  on 
the  Tribune  financial  staff  since 
1968. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Sarbey,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  at 
Kent  State  University,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  “Outstanding  Ad¬ 
viser”  award  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  national  professional  so¬ 
ciety  for  women  in  journalism 
and  communications.  She  is  ad¬ 
viser  to  Beta  Zeta,  student 
chapter  of  the  organization  at 
Kent. 

«  ♦  « 

James  Childress,  creator  of 
the  comic  strip  “Conchy”,  has 
joined  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News  as  staff  cartoonist. 

in  3|t  4( 


James  0.  Leas  —  from  night 
editor  to  associate  editor  of  the 
Crafordsville  (Ind.)  Journal 
Review. 

*  * 

Frank  Santefede,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise — to  general  assign¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News. 

«  *  * 

Richard  Dixon  resigned  as 
state  editor  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  to  become  di¬ 
rector  of  publications  at  Lamar 
University,  Beaumont. 


Tony  Tucci — moved  from  the 
City  Hall  beat  to  do  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  for  the  Cleveland 
Press.  Renlacing  him  at  City 
Hall  is  Bob  Kitchel.  Daneene 
Fry  and  Barbara  Chudzik  ex¬ 
changed  beats.  Daneene  is  now 
Community  Page  editor  and 
Barbara  is  an  investigator  and 
reporter  for  Action  Line. 

«  «  « 

John  M.  Middlesworth — 
from  news  editor  of  the  Sag¬ 
inaw  (Mich.)  News  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier,  ef¬ 
fective  September  1. 


Hi 

John  S.  Miller — from  editor 
of  the  Ely  (Nev.)  Daily  Times 
to  editor  of  the  Carson  City 
Nevada  Appeal.  Richard  Park¬ 
er — from  sports  editor  to  editor 
of  the  Ely  Times. 

*  *  * 

Keith  L.  McGlade,  a  super¬ 
visor  with  the  accounting  firm 
of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  will  become 
controller  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  in  September.  He  will  re¬ 
port  to  Donald  A.  Walker, 
treasurer. 

Hi  *  Hi 

Larry  Larson,  sports  editor 
of  the  Little  Falls  (Minn.) 
Transcript,  will  become  sports 
information  director  and  college 
photographer  at  Bemidji  State 
College. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Karen  Lytle,  on  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  past  yeai* — pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor, 
Farmington  Valley  Herald, 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  succeeding 
Malcolm  S.  Cheney,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  resume  career  in 
teaching. 

*  *  * 

Peggy  Signorelli — from  copy 
desk  to  assistant  family  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Ann-Merle  King  —  I’esigned 
from  editorial  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  to  join  the  copy 
desk  at  the  San  Juan  (P.R.) 
Star. 
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Two  reporters  retire 
after  long  service 

Two  reporters  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Journal  retired  after  a  total  of 
nearly  40  years  service. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Grey,  church 
editor,  retired  with  16  years  of 
service. 

Mrs.  Edythe  R.  Capreol,  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer  and  book 
editor  for  the  Beaumont  Jour¬ 
nal,  took  early  retirement  after 
21  years  with  the  Enterprise 
Company. 

*  If  * 

Jerry  Wall  —  from  sports 
staff  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal  to 
sports  staff,  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Holder  —  from  the  Port 
Arthur  (Tex.)  News  to  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal  as  outdoors  writer. 

*  ii< 

David  Frank  of  Orange,  Tex. 
and  David  Spitzer,  formerly 
with  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  are  new  members  of  the 
sports  staff  at  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  H.  Ritchie — named  na¬ 
tional  sales  supervisor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News.  He 
joined  the  News  3%  years  ago 
as  a  retail  salesman  after  being 
a  salesman  for  Allstate  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

if  *  * 

Ed  Swick,  associated  with 
Church,  Rickards  &  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago  for  20  years,  has  retired. 
He  is  a  former  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times  and  suburban  and 
country  circulation  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

if  *  * 

Daniel  L.  Lionel,  former  ad- 
vei’tising  director  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  Cowles  Commun¬ 
ications  executive,  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  L.  I.  Commercial  Review. 
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Bangor  News  appoints 
manager  for  3  weeklies 

John  Bishop  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Northeast 
Publishing  Company  in  Presque 
Isle  (Me.)  by  Richard  K.  War¬ 
ren,  vicepresident  of  the  Bangor 
Publishing  Company. 

The  northern  Maine  firm,  a 
subsidiary  of  Bangor  Publishing 
Company  which  owns  the  Bangor 
Daily  News,  publishes  three 
weekly  newspapers:  the  Aroos¬ 
took  Republican,  the  Houlton 
Pioneer  Times,  and  the  Presque 
Isle  Star  Herald. 

Warren  named  Davis  S.  Raw- 
son  to  replace  Bishop  as  general 
manager  of  the  Somerset  (Me.) 
County  Independent  Reporter. 
Rawson  was  managing  editor  of 
that  paper,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Bangor  Publishing  Company  lo¬ 
cated  in  Skowhegan  (Me.). 

• 

Tv  criticism  feature 
on  Bell-McClure  list 

“Top  View”  has  been  added 
to  the  Bell-McClure  list  of  fea¬ 
tures.  Co-authored  by  George  A. 
Clarke,  Jr.  and  Roger  William¬ 
son,  the  feature  offers  readers 
the  chance  to  sound  off  on  tele¬ 
vision  show's,  rating  them  from 
“aw'ful”  to  “superb.” 

Replies  are  separated  by  age, 
W’ith  percentage  breakdowns 
published.  Readei-s  are  also 
questioned  on  favorite  stars, 
news  coverage,  sex  and  violence, 
and  other  issues  that  interest 
them. 

“Top  View,”  released  twdce 
weekly,  includes  personal  com¬ 
ments  from  readers. 


Photography  course 
set  in  three  cities 

Dates  for  the  annual  Flying 
Short  Course  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  announced  by 
Richard  Clarkson  of  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  education  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group. 

First  stop  will  be  Washington, 
Friday,  October  22,  at  the  Sher- 
aton-Park  Hotel  and  Motor  Inn. 
Washington  chairman  is  Jack 
Fletcher,  National  Geographic 
magazine. 

Chicago  will  be  the  next  stop 
Sunday,  October  24,  at  the  Re- 
gency-Hyatt  House,  O’Hare. 
Dave  Nystrom,  Chicago  Tribune, 
is  chairman. 

The  final  session  is  scheduled 
October  26  at  Los  Angeles,  In¬ 
ternational  Hotel,  with  Prof. 
Bill  Wittich  of  California  State 
College,  Long  Beach,  chairman. 

For  NPPA  members  the  fee 
is  $10;  non-members  $15;  stu¬ 
dents  $5,  and  military  photo¬ 
graphers,  no  charge. 

• 

Newspapers’  research 
studies  are  indexed 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
has  published  a  bibliography  of 
research  studies  and  reports 
published  by  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  from 
September  1,  1969  to  December 
31,  1970.  The  report  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  an  annual  basis. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
Information  Center,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  485  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
Cost  is  $1. 
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By  Craig  Tomkinson 


RUBBER  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  BETTER  MATERIAL  for 
the  first  Photon  Pacesetter  to  have  been  made  of — the  photo¬ 
typesetter  got  dropped  (by  an  independent  shipper)  on  the 
way  to  Republic  Newspapers,  Columbus,  Ind.  and  had  to  go 
back  to  Photon  hq’s  in  Wilmington,  Mass.  Expected  Pace¬ 
setter  sales  revenues  play  a  major  role  in  Photon  prexy  Bob 
Campbell’s  prediction  of  a  year-end  profit  nearing  $2.5  million 
despite  the  fact  that  the  company  took  a  first  half  licking 
with  a  loss  of  $1,294,280  (as  compared  with  $346,523  profit 
for  the  same  1970  period).  Campbell  listed  14  reasons  why  he 
sees  a  better  second  half — Pacesetter  sales  being  one.  A  com¬ 
pany  spokesman  said  (here  come  the  figures)  150  Pasesetter 
units  have  been  ordered.  Among  the  orderees:  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  two  units;  Baltimore  News  American,  two  units,  Nor¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  and  one  “biggy”  in  the  Mid-West 
w’hich  hasn’t  told  its  unions  about  it  yet.  Surprise,  surprise! 
Number  eight  on  Campbell’s  list  of  optimistic  offerings  was 
the  addition  of  15  new  salesmen  to  the  staff  so  don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  that  knock  at  the  door  is  accompanied  with  a  “Photon 
calling.” — Two  days  past  the  ides  of  August  Photon  gratefully 
accepted  over  $333,000  from  Compugraphic  as  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  in  a  $1  million  settlement  of  a  suit  by  Photon 
against  its  competitor.  That  looks  nice  in  the  coffers.  As  if 
he  didn’t  want  to  end  his  list  on  #13  Campbell  added  #14 
which  said,  “As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  points  we  have  the 
most  enthusiastic  group  of  employes  the  Company  has  ever 
had.”  Enthusiasm,  the  domestic  variety,  is  selling  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  pound. 

«  *  * 

PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA,  or  PIA,  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  oriented  outfit  had  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
allowing  newspaper  membership — but  just  never  got  around 
to  it.  But  the  National  Composition  Association  (formerly  the 
National  Cold-Type  Composition  Section)  (you  can  see  why 
the  name  was  changed)  of  PIA  has  been  inundated  in  recent 
weeks  with  orders  from  newspapers  for  its  survey  of  photo¬ 
typesetting  units,  mentioned  twice  in  E&P.  So  now  PIA  has 
created  a  special  membership  classification  for  newspapers. 
Write  to  PIA  headquarters  in  Arlington,  Va.  In  addition  to 
the  photocomp  survey,  which  is  in  its  final  stages  of  com¬ 
pletion,  the  organization  has  in  the  works  a  study  of  stand¬ 
ardization  in  equipment  design;  and  a  maintenance  referral 
program.  The  latter  will  keep  tabs  on  members’  beefs  con¬ 
cerning  the  servicing  they  get  for  their  equipment  from  the 
manufacturers  and  will  pass  along  (after  investigation)  such 
info  to  the  general  membership.  It’s  a  “seller  beware”  move 
indicating  consumerism  is  showing  its  face  in  the  graphic 
arts. 

*  *  m 

DU  PONT  HAS  ITS  EYE  on  what  it  calls  the  “short  run” 
offset  plate  market  and  is  planning  an  announcement  of  a 
photopolymer  plate  to  service  that  market.  The  unveiling 
will  come  at  NAPL  next  month  in  Dallas.  Being  one  of  the 
larger  companies  around,  Du  Pont  hates  to  limit  itself  by 
saying  that  one  of  its  products  is  applicable  to  any  one  por¬ 
tion  of  a  market — but  newspapers  do  make  up  part  of  that 
short-run  market,  whether  the  people  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
(Du  Pont’s  hometown)  like  to  admit  it  or  not.  We’ll  have  to 
wait  for  NAPL  for  further  details  on  the  plate. 

*  *  * 

NEED  A  LITTLE  EGG  MONEY?  Put  a  tv  tube  in  a  box  and 
get  into  the  video  display  terminal  business.  One  Harris-In- 
tertype  market  study  predicted  a  near  quarter  of  a  billion, 
yes  billion,  dollar  VDT  market  by  1974.  The  1969  figure,  if 
you’re  interested,  was  a  respectable  $120  million.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  study  didn’t  predict  how  much  of  that  quarter  bil¬ 
lion  sales  would  come  from  graphic  arts  users  but  judging 
from  the  way  the  terminals  are  selling  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  it  should  be  a  sizeable  chunk. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  CONCEPT  in  zinc  powderless  etching  for  automatic 
engraving,  featuring  a  vertical  plate  etcher  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  50  newspaper  page  plates  an  hour,  is  soon  to  be  field 
tested  by  Ball  Metal  &  Chemical.  The  Micro-Dyne  Vertical 
Plate  Etcher,  ready  for  marketing  within  a  few  months,  will 
permit  newspapers  to  move  fully  into  cold  type  and  to  print 
direct  from  zinc  originals.  It  is  designed  for  integration  into 
a  platemaking  system  or  for  use  as  a  high  speed  etcher. 
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To  tell  newspaper  editors  about  food  companies 
and  their  information  programs . . .  and  the 
food  industry  about  newspapers . . . 
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Distributed  at  the  AANR 
Food  Editors  Conference, 
Chicago,  III. 
Oct.  3-8,  1971 


Published  October  2, 1971 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  September  16 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  September  23 


850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022 


All  WoHhingfon  Globe  photographs  shown  are  by  Bill  Kuykendall  with  exception  of  the  half- 
page  feature  "At  Grandma  Wilson's"  (lower  left)  for  which  Jim  Brandenburg  was  the  photog¬ 
rapher. 


are  designed  to  exploit  visual  relation¬ 
ships  among  pictures  and  to  make  the  text 
attractive  and  inviting. 

The  Slade  Hotel  two-page  story  (shown) 
is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  sense  of  local 
heritage;  our  section  of  Minnestoa  was 
lately  settled  and  a  local  cultural  tradi¬ 
tion  is  elusive. 

The  two-page,  motorcycle  gang  feature 
(shown)  has  no  point  other  than  that  this 
group,  much  feared  and  misunderstood, 
should  be  regarded  first  as  people  and  not 
faceless  objects. 

By  concentrating  feature  efforts  on  por¬ 
traying  the  spirit  of  its  community,  a 
newspaper  can  open  up  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  valid,  interesting  stories.  If  we 
believe  a  major  task  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
represent  its  community  nothing  could  be 
more  relevant  or  more  beneficial. 


character  or  habit — ^and  reveal  their  own 
personal  experiences  will  be  interesting  to 
other  people.  By  telling  one  man’s  story 
you  can  demonstrate  his  uniqueness  of 
character  and  his  personal  frustrations 
and  desires  shared  with  the  total  commu¬ 
nity.  (For  example — “At  Grandma  Wil¬ 
son’s  ...”  Photos  by  Jim  Brandenburg.) 

I  believe  “people  features”  published  in 
the  Daily  Globe  have  contributed  to  such 
as  attitude  in  our  community. 

These  features  are  a  blend  of  pictures 
and  text  and  in  many  the  bulk  of  the 
story  is  carried  by  the  words.  Fine  writ¬ 
ing  and  fine  photography  are  mutually 
reinforcing.  Past  barriers  between  writers 
and  photographers  must  be  broken  down 
so  each  can  benefit  most  from  the  other’s 
talents. 

Layouts  are  as  simple  as  possible.  They 


Features  build 
conununity  spirit 


By  Bill  Kuykendall 

Photo  editor-chief  photographer 
Worthington  (Minn.)  Daily  Globe 

NPPA  “Picture  Editor  of  the  Year’ 


The  past  photo-feature  content  of  all 
too  many  newspapers  has  been  a  blah, 
cliche  tradition  of  babies,  balloons  and 
basset  hounds. 

And  in  recent  years  newspapers  have 
devoted  space  to  unusual  hobbies,  travel, 
and  exercises  in  exotic  camera  techniques. 

There  is  a  place  for  much  of  this  in  the 
ubiquitous  newspaper  format;  but  when 
carried  to  extremes,  the  photographer’s 
task  becomes  that  of  describing  the  same 
stories  over  and  over  in  different  ways. 

Features  should  be  entertaining.  But, 
that  should  not  be  their  only  virtue.  A  re¬ 
sponsible  use  of  feature  space  should  em¬ 
ploy  stories  which  illuminate  the  com¬ 
munity  the  newspaper  serves  and  make  it 
more  understandable  and  a  more  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  live. 

There  are  few  new  pictures  to  be  made 
in  general  reportage.  But  there  is  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  new  people  with  new 
problems  and  new  solutions  to  living  in 
our  complicated  society.  The  newspaper  as 
anthropologist  could  be  a  force  working 
for  good. 

If  men  will  take  up  the  burden  of  edu¬ 
cating  themselves  about  their  world  so  that 
they  can  make  the  rational  choices  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  representative  government  they 
must  first  acquire  an  interest  in  other 
individuals  through  a  sense  of  communali- 


Features  that  concentrate  on  people — 
individuals  with  no  exotic  mutations  of 
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Everybody  shares  column^ 
writing  on  all  subjects 


One  year  ago  Paul  Ringler,  associate 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Jotimal  and  his 
editorial  writing  staff,  thought  up  some¬ 
thing  that  goes  beyond  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor.  The  experiment  allowed  the  reade  s  to 
assume  the  status  of  a  guest  columinst 
and  the  column  was  titled  “In  My  Opin¬ 
ion”. 

One  year  later,  In  My  Opinion  is  one  of 
the  popular  features  of  the  Journal.  It  is 
widely  read  by  subscribers,  which  is 
proven  by  the  backlog  of  material — ^good, 
solid  stuff — which  Ringler  has  in  the 
oven. 

Right  now  he’s  running  six  weeks  ahead 
and  could  be  farther  except  that  some  of 
the  columns  are  sent  back  to  the  author 
for  rewrite,  with  some  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  from  Ringler  on  other  editorial 
writers.  Not  that  they  attempt  to  change 
the  subject  or  the  approach,  but  frequent¬ 
ly  their  suggestions  for  additions  or  im¬ 
provement  catch  the  fancy  of  the  writer 
and  he  actually  rewrites  the  column  and 
re-submits  it. 

At  the  outset,  the  column  was  virtually 
monopolized  by  local  and  state  governmen¬ 
tal  figures,  but  these  have  been  slowed 
down  as  the  writers  got  their  points  in 
print  and  went  on  to  other  things. 

Now  the  readers  have  entered  the  arena 
and  are  able  to  present  arguments  for 
certain  civic  improvements  or  governmen¬ 
tal  action  in  their  own  words  and  at  the 
rate  of  600  to  700  w’ords — 800  at  the  most 
in  one  column. 

Few  guidelines 

In  My  Opinion  doesn’t  have  too  many 
guidelines.  Running  on  the  opposite- 
editorial  page,  usually  about  a  half  page 
in  size,  the  column  will  get  into  any  sub¬ 
ject  and  will  carry  the  byline  of  any  re¬ 
sponsible  figure  who  has  a  sensible  subject 
to  discuss. 

There’s  one  iron-clad  rule;  after  a  po¬ 
litical  candidate  who  has  had  space  in  the 
column  announces  for  office  his  material 
is  not  accepted.  The  news  columns  will 
quote  him,  but  he’s  gone  from  the  oppo¬ 
site-editorial  page,  at  least  until  he’s 
elected. 


The  column  is  so  entrenched  that  it  has 
moved  at  times  to  the  “pro”  and  “con” 
format,  thus  two  contibutions  a  day  are 
used.  Both  senators  of  Wisconsin  and 
most  of  the  state  Congressmen  and  other 
officials  have  contributed. 

More  important,  as  the  citizen  takes 
over.  In  My  Opinion  has  had  rousing 
views  on  abortion,  federal  revenue  shar¬ 
ing,  metro  government,  university  reform 
and  youth. 

Mayor  Henry  Maier  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  column,  although  he  w’on’t 
talk  to  Journal  reporters.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  long-standing  feud  betw’een  Jour¬ 
nal  editors  and  the  Mayor,  who  has  in¬ 
sisted  that  everything  he  says  in  con¬ 
nection  with  government  should  be  quoted 
by  the  Journal.  The  Journal  likewise  has 
insisted  that  the  editors  are  running  the 
paper  and  not  the  Mayor  and  there  the 
matter  stands. 

Ringler  points  out,  however  that  Maier 
is  “glad  to  use  our  columns.” 

No  syndicated  columns 

For  years,  the  Journal  was  one  of  the 
few  American  newspapers  that  ran  no 
syndicated  columns.  The  editorial  page 
chiefly  consisted  of  editorials,  letters  to 
the  editor,  and  a  long  essay-like  feature 
usually  written  by  a  Journal  staff  mem¬ 
ber. 

Although  this  format  basically  prevails, 
op-ed  (usually  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  page  in  space)  has  been  turned  over 
to  (for  example,  in  one  week)  a  welfare 
worker,  a  policeman  with  a  gripe  about 
judges  and  a  defense  lawr>’er  with  a  gripe 
about  policemen.  Most  of  the  w’riters  are 
residents  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin, 
enhancing  the  local  flavor. 

Occasionally,  the  column  is  turned  over 
to  someone  outside  Wisconsin — as  wffien 
the  Journal  ran  lengthy  excerpts  from  a 
Spiro  Agnew"  speech  on  the  mass  media. 

No  nav  is  involved,  but  an  artist’s 
sketch  of  the  author  frequently  is  used. 
Journal  staffers  can  contribute  and  some 
do.  In  fact,  according  to  editorial  writer 
Sig  Gissler,  two  of  the  most  provocative 


In  My  Opinion  columns  were  written  by 
environmental  reporter  Paul  Hayes,  who 
had  some  sardonic  things  to  say  about  (1) 
hunters  and  (2)  the  tourist  industry. 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  column  is 
kept  open  to  the  public,  appearing  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday. 

Must  offer  opinion 

The  Journal  editors  insist  that  each 
column  offers  an  opinion,  not  just  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  facts.  The  best  columns  tend  to  be 
those  written  about  a  current  public  dis¬ 
pute,  where  opinions  are  truly  divided, 
according  to  (jissler;  public  attention  is 
keen  and  the  writer  takes  a  clear  stand, 
which  is  actually  the  formula  for  an  in¬ 
teresting  editorial. 

Public  officials,  as  well  as  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens,  have  expressed  particular  pleasure 
with  the  opportunity  to  express  their  de¬ 
tailed  views,  largely  unedited  and  at  some 
length. 

Such  views  often  are  contrary  to  the 
Journal’s  editorial  opinions  or  may  take 
the  new’spaper  to  task  by  name.  This,  in 
turn,  probably  helps  to  build  an  image  of 
journalistic  fair  play,  Gissler  said,  in  an 
era  marked  with  concern  about  the  misuse 
of  power  by  the  mass  media.  And  in 
Gissler’s  opinion,  “we  could  all  use  a  few 
more  points  on  the  credibility  scoreboard.” 
• 

New  afternoon  paper 
m  Atlanta’s  suburbs 

New's/Daily,  Georgia’s  newest  daily 
newspaper,  began  publication  Monday, 
August  2. 

New’s/Daily,  formed  by  Jim  Wood,  who 
has  published  the  weekly  Forest  Park 
Free  Press  and  Clayton  County  Journal, 
is  an  afternoon  newspaper,  Monday 
through  Friday.  Printing  is  with  the 
offset  method. 

A  weekly  newspaper,  Journal-Free 
Press,  is  being  continued  in  Clayton  Coun¬ 
ty,  part  of  the  five-county  Atlanta  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

Wood’s  firm.  Woodprint  Inc.,  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Fayette  County  News  and  At¬ 
lanta’s  Suburban  Reporter. 

William  L.  Wadkins  is  general  manager 
and  advei^ising  director  for  the  publica¬ 
tion,  Maurice  Laird  is  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Helen  Jenkins  is  special  promo¬ 
tions  director. 


HELP  US  TO  HELP  YOU  BETTER!  There  is 
no  need  for  you  to  fill  requests  for  missing  tear- 
sheets.  Instead  forward  the  request  to  ACB. 
We  will  fill  it  promptly  and  tell  your  advertiser 
to  always  come  to  ACB  for  missing  copies.  Ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  change  agencies  .  .  .  your 
employees  may  change.  But  ACB  keeps  at  it. 
This  is  our  54th  year. 


We  read  every  daily  newspaper  advertisement 


THE  ADVERTISIN6  CHECKING  BUREAU,  inc. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avenue,  South  .  CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS.  Ohio  •  SAN  FRANCISCO.  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


Asian  editors  at  API 

Fourteen  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  from  eight  countries  of  the 
Far  East  will  attend  a  six-week 
seminar  beginning  September  7 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
City.  The  group  will  go  to 
ning  September  26  for  meetings 
Washington  for  a  week  begin- 
with  government  officials,  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  and  edi¬ 
tors.  Traveling  in  small  groups, 
the  members  will  leave  the  capi¬ 
tal  October  3  to  visit  newspa¬ 
pers  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


Earnings  reduced 

Sun  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  and 
its  subsidiaries  reported  income 
of  $1,112,743  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1971.  Noting  that  Sun 
derives  about  75  percent  of  its 
income  from  its  equity  in  the 
earnings  of  Pacific  Press  Ltd., 
C.  B.  Delbridge,  chairman,  said 
“earnings  from  this  source  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1970 
were  almost  negligible — $286,- 
769  due  to  the  shutdown  of  the 
newspapers  for  three  months  of 
the  period.” 

Working  capital  rose  $1.6 
million  to  $13.79  million. 
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One  of  a  series  of  messages  to  members  of  the  Press 


Would  you  ban,  tax 
or  require  a  deposit 
on  newspapers  because 
they  contribute  to  the 
66%  of  highway  litter 
that  is  made  up 
of  paper  products? 

Of  course  you  wouldn’t. 


Would  you  ban,  tax  or  require  a 
deposit  on  one-way  beverage  bot¬ 
tles  and  cans  because  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  22%  of  highway  litter 
that  is  made  up  of  both  returnable 
and  non-returnable  containers? 

Of  course  not. 

Would  such  restrictive  legisla¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  reduce  litter? 

By  no  means.  Litter  is  caused  by 
people,  not  by  products.  Facts  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  change  in  packaging 


simply  changes  the  composition  of 
the  litter,  not  the  amount. 

Ways  to  fight  litter 

Education,  first  of  all.  We  must 
continue  to  work  on  educating 
people  to  stop  this  slovenly  prac¬ 
tice.  Second,  litter  laws  should  be 
enacted  where  needed  and  should 
be  enforced. 

Collecting  and  recycling  cans  is 
underway 

To  assist  can  users  in  disposing 
of  the  empties,  the  can  companies 
and  the  steel  producers  have  set  up 
can  collection  centers  in  many 
cities. 


We’ll  take  ait  kinds  of  cans — not 
just  steel,  not  just  beverage  cans. 
And  after  they’re  processed,  we’ll 
use  them  as  scrap  in  our  steelmak¬ 
ing  furnaces.  Everybody  benefits. 

“Ban  the  one-way  container’’ 
legislation  is  emotional,  discrimina¬ 
tory,  and  unrealistic.  We  urge  that 
you  oppose  it. 

BETHLEHBiM 
STEEL 


IS  YOUR  PAPER 
REACHING  THEM? 


THE  TINY  TIMES  IS. 

The  Tiny  Times,  with  its  main  character  Tiny  Turtle, 

reaches  the  children.  Its  the  first  and  foremost  young 
i  people’s  newspaper  and  the  kids  love  it! 

;  THE  TINY  TIMES... 

+  is  used  currently  by  nearly  80  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  nationally. 

-f  has  been  proving  its  value  for  over  3  years  with  an 
original  and  unique  format. 

+  emphasizes  the  visual  and  active  participation  rather 
than  reading. 

+  is  approved  and  used  by  thousands  of  teachers  in 
the  classroom  (courtesy  of  their  local  paper). 

+  has  a  proven  audience  in  the  5-10  age  group  with  a 
peak  at  8  (recent  figures  from  over  10,000  responses). 

+  is  successfully  being  used  as  a  revenue  producer, 
circulation  builder  and  promotional  tool. 

i  +  becomes  part  of  each  newspaper  via  its  changeable 
'  mast  and  flexible  format. 

-f  is  available  in  several  format  variations  to  suit  each 
paper’s  production  capability. 

-I-  is  produced  by  the  specialists  of  an  established  and 
stable  feature  syndicate. 

:  The  Tiny  Times  gets  the  kids . . .  shouldn’t  you  get  the 
I  Tiny  Times?  Contact  us  today  for  the  complete  story. 


Call  collect  or  write; 


Tiny  Turtia 


TINY  FEATURES  INC. 

639  Prospect  Ave. 
Hartford,  Conn.  06105 

TELEPHONE  203  236-9475 


Editorial  cartoon 
with  news  verse 

A  five-a-week  panel  of  witty 
news  comment  in  verse, 
"Rhymes  For  Our  Times,"  is 
being  written  by  William  H. 
Stringer,  retired  ex-managing 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  illustrated  by  Jim 
Ivey,  Orlando  Sentinel  editorial 
cartoonist. 

Commenting  on  ping-pong 
diplomacy,  Stringer  writes: 

"The  swoi  ds-into-plowshares 
vignette 

Seldom  happens  on  earth 
here.  And  yet 

What  wonderful  joy 

If  our  fight  with  Hanoi 

Could  be  waged  with  balls, 
paddles  and  net." 

He  follows  with  a  tougher 
note: 

"Oh  see  how  the  heathen 
Chinee 

Wo%ild  rekindle  friendship 
with  thee. 

Then  hotv  come  he  sends 
whammo — 

Bombs,  mortars  and  ammo — 

To  encourage  the  North  Viet- 
namee?" 

The  feature  is  offered  by  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Frye  (2  Tudor  City 
Place,  New  York),  a  self-syn¬ 
dicated  world-affairs  columnist 
who  has  also  marketed  Christian 
Science  Monitor  specials. 

“Rhymes,”  a  two-column 
panel,  about  3%  inches  deep,  is 
available  in  mats  and  camera- 
ready  glossies  for  Monday-Fri- 
day  release. 

“Editors  can  use  this  panel 
on  their  ed  or  op-ed  page  as 
well  as  they  can  among  the 
comics,”  Frye  said.  “Or  it 
would  fit  in  a  news-in-review 
section.” 


Reuters  names  Beeder 
as  news  editor,  N.A. 

David  Beeder  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  North  American  news 
editor  for  Reuters  Agency. 

Beeder’s  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Glen  Renfrew, 
North  American  manager,  and 
coincides  with  the  transfer  of 
the  North  American  news  desk 
from  London  to  New  York. 

Reuters’  24-hour  news  ser¬ 
vice  is  available  on  the  agency’s 
permanent,  leased-line  network 
in  more  than  400  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

Beeder,  41,  started  with  the 
AP  in  Chicago  in  1955.  He  was 
successively  AP  correspondent 
in  Centralia,  Ill.;  general  su¬ 
pervisor,  Chicago,  and  chief-of- 
bureau,  Helena,  Mont.  He 
joined  Lindsay-Schaub  in  1966 
as  group  editor  in  Decatur.  Ill., 
and  has  been  with  Reuters  four 
years. 


‘Legal  Plain  Talk’ 
is  lawyer’s  column 

Ascher  Katz,  an  attorney,  is 
writing  a  weekly  column  for  the 
White  Plains  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch  entitled  “Legal  Plain 
Talk”.  The  feature  describes  in 
everyday  language  people’s  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  law. 

Complicated  legal  situations 
are  simplified  to  illustrate  to  the 
lavman  the  legal  principles  in¬ 
volved,  The  column  covers  the 
whole  area  of  the  law  from 
abortion  to  zoning,  Katz  said. 
He  is  engaged  in  trial  practice, 
in  real  estate,  corporate  and 
estate  law  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Abelson,  Bromberg  & 
Katz,  New  York  City. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
the  New  York  State  Trial  Law¬ 
yers  Association  and  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association. 

• 

Underground  voices 
heard  in  new  column 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate  is 
launching  a  weekly  column  by 
Allen  Katzman,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  underg’  ound  news¬ 
paper,  the  East  Village  Other, 
Katzman  is  also  founder  of  the 
Underground  Press  Syndicate. 

“The  column  may  upset 
some,”  said  Bell-McClure  pres¬ 
ident  Sid  Goldberg,  “because 
some  facets  of  the  drop-out  cul¬ 
ture  are  indeed  upsetting.  But 
it  is  important  to  know  what’s 
going  on  among  the  alienated 
youth,  and  Katzman  knows.” 

Goldberg  said  Katzman  writes 
with  good  taste  and  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
readers. 

• 

Bryant’s  football 
column  continues 

Paul  (Bear)  Bryant,  football 
coach  at  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  will  begin  his  18th  sea¬ 
son  September  13  writing  the 
football  feature,  “You  Be  The 
Quarterback,” 

The  weekdav  feature  for  10 
weeks  from  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  describes  a 
collegiate  or  professional  game 
situation  and  suggests  possible 
plays  to  call.  Then  the  reader 
checks  his  answers  against 
those  of  Coach  Bryant. 

• 

Guide  for  decorators 

A  column  on  decorating  for 
consumers  has  been  introduced 
by  Arthur  S.  Green  (Suite  5, 
485  S.  Robertson  Blvd.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  90211).  Titled 
“Deco’-ating  Mail  Box”,  the  col¬ 
umn  has  a  question-and-answer 
format. 
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Comics  fete 
continues 
in  September 

Two  September  events  in 
New  York  City  will  mark  the 
continuing  75th  anniversary 
celebration  of  American  news¬ 
paper  comics. 

Sunday  afternoon,  September 
12,  Central  Park  will  be  the 
setting  for  an  arternoon  of 
free  shows  featuring  appear¬ 
ances  by  cartoonists. 

Members  of  the  Newspapers 
Comics  Council  will  attend  a 
luncheon  at  the  Advertising 
Club  Thursday,  September  30, 
and  hear  progiess  reports  on 
jubilee  book  and  portfolio  proj¬ 
ects  and  see  previews  of  up¬ 
coming  television  specials  on  the 
anniversary. 

“Funny  Papers”,  a  one-hour 
special  by  Ed  Sullivan  Produc¬ 
tions  for  ai  ing  on  CBS-TV  this 
Fall,  will  be  previewed  at  the 
council  session,  as  will  a  special 
by  George  Lindsey  of  WRC, 
Washington,  called  “New  Kid 
on  the  Block.” 

Boyd  Lewis,  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  president, 
member  of  the  council’s  ju¬ 
bilee  book  committee,  and 
Walter  Betkowski  of  G.  P. 
Putnam  Sons  will  discuss  “The 
Comics”,  a  book  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  next  Spring.  Cartoonist 
Howie  Schneider  and  Harry 
Abrams  will  report  on  the  litho¬ 
graph  portfolio  of  comics  char¬ 
acters  to  be  released  next  year 
under  the  Hairy  Abrams  Inc. 
imprint. 

Joint  sponsors  of  the  Central 
Park  event  are  the  Comics 
Council  and  the  New  York 
News.  Free  shows  are  set  for 
1:45,  3:00  and  4:15  p.m.  at  the 
bandshell  area  of  the  Paik’s 
72nd  Street  transverse. 

Blowups  of  favorite  cartoon 
characters,  in  the  form  of  a 
giant  mobile,  are  being  made  to 
decorate  the  bandshell.  “The 
Comics  Rock”  w  itten  for  the 
occasion  by  Bill  Soden  and  Joe 
Weber  is  to  be  introduced,  and 
audiences  will  be  given  full- 
color  tabloids  illustrating  the 
history  of  newspaper  comics. 
The  rainout  date  is  September 
26. 

Cartoonists  participating  in 
the  afternoon  programs  are : 
Alfred  Andriola,  “Kerry 
Drake”;  Irwin  Hasen,  “Dondi”; 
Mell  Laza'  us,  “M'ss  Peach”  and 
“Momma” ;  Dale  M  e  s  s  i  c  k  , 
“Brenda  Starr”;  Jerry  Robin¬ 
son,  “Flubs  &  Fluffs”:  Howie 
Schneider,  “Eek  &  Meek”;  Ted 
Shearer,  “Quincy”;  Jack  Tippit, 
“Amy”;  and  Mort  Walker, 
“Beetle  Bailey”. 


'The  Reporter' — a  current  topic  in  a 
panel. 


William  H.  Ryan,  left,  and  Edmund  S.  Valtman  of  the  Hartford 
Times. 


‘Reporter’  in  panel 
by  Ryan  and  Valtman 

Two  members  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  editorial 
staff  —  cartoonist  Edmund  S. 
Valtman  and  columnist  William 
H.  Ryan — have  come  up  with  a 
cartoon  panel,  “The  Reporter,” 
with  initial  distribution  on  a 
two-a-week  basis  by  Gannett 
News  Service. 

Valtman,  who  holds  a  Pulitzer 
Prize,  and  Ryan,  who  has  won 
awards  for  news  and  feature 
writing,  aren’t  newcomers  to  the 
field  of  syndicated  efforts. 

Before  the  last  presidential 
campaign,  they  developed  a 
panel,  “The  Political  Play¬ 
ground,”  zeroing  in  on  political 
figures  as  children. 

The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  as¬ 
sassination  put  the  kibosh  on 
the  feature ;  the  feeling  was 
that  humor,  per  se,  had  gone  out 
of  the  campaign. 

Undaunted,  Valtman  and 
Rvan  some  months  ago  started 
kicking  some  new  ideas  around. 

Then  Ryan’s  wife,  Eileen,  who 
has  also  written  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  had  a  suggestion: 
Why  not  a  cartoon  on  someone 
both  men  know  to  the  core — a 
newspaperman  ? 

Because  of  the  Gannett  policy 
of  local  autonomy,  editors  may 
or  may  not  run  the  panel.  To 
date,  however,  more  than  half 
are  using  it  and  GNS  is  making 
it  available  for  non-Gannett 
newspapers. 

Both  Valtman  and  Ryan  are 
20-year  veterans  at  the  Times. 
Valtman,  a  native  of  Estonia, 
fled  that  troubled  land  when 
the  Russians  invaded,  during 
World  War  11. 

Ryan,  a  fourth-generation 
Irish-American,  is  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University. 


Gene  Payne  becomes 
cartoonist  for  tv 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  car 
toonist  Eugene  Payne  has  left 
the  Charlotte  Observer  to  be¬ 
come  editorial  cartoonist  and  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  a  Charlotte  television  sta 
tion,  WSOC-TV.  Cox  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  plans  to  syndicate 
his  cartoons  to  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

Payne,  52,  was  a  free-lance 
artist  and  had  been  in  the  dairy 
business  before  joining  the  Ob¬ 
server  full-time  in  1959. 

• 

Melina  Mercouri’s  book 
serialized  for  papers 

“I  Was  Bom  Greek,”  Melina 
Mercouri’s  life  story  as  told  by 
herself,  is  the  latest  book  serial 
offering  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

In  the  book,  which  has  been 
condensed  into  six  installments 
for  newspaper  use,  the  actress 
writes  of  her  youth  in  Athens, 
the  men  in  her  life,  and  her 
early  training  for  the  theater. 
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2  old  S.C.  weeklies 
will  be  combined 

The  Chester  (S.C.)  News  and  the  Ches¬ 
ter  Reporter  are  being  combined  Septem¬ 
ber  10  under  owmership  of  the  Tri-County 
Publishing  Co.  The  combined  News  and 
Reporter  will  be  published  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday. 

Paul  League,  president  of  Tri-County, 
which  acquired  the  News  from  W.  Ward 
Pegram,  appointed  James  G.  McKeown  as 
general  manager.  Don  McKeown,  editor  of 
the  Reporter,  will  edit  the  combined  pa¬ 
per. 

The  News  was  established  in  1897  and 
the  Reporter  dates  back  to  1869. 

Tri-County  also  publishes  the  Lancaster 
News,  the  Rock  Hill  Times  and  the  Fort 
Mill  Times. 


Teachers  buy  weekly 
newspaper  in  Wyoming 

James  C.  and  Karen  Woodward,  who 
have  been  teaching  history  and  music  at 
Valley,  Nebraska,  have  purchased  the 
Pine  Bluffs  (Wyo.)  Post  from  James  H. 
Lee  and  his  father,  C.  M.  Lee,  who  have 
been  co-publishers  for  35  years. 

Jim  Woodward’s  father,  George  W. 
Woodward,  who  has  been  in  the  printing 
business  for  40  years,  will  assist  the  new 
owners.  The  Post  was  established  in  1908. 


New  Sunday  edition 
adds  culture  features 


Ws  a  growth  industry 

Continued  growth  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry  in  1972  is  predicted  in 
a  Department  of  Commerce  publication 
entitled  “The  Economy  at  Midyear  1971.” 
The  publication  says: 

“The  newspaper  publishing  industry 
has  continued  its  modest  but  steady 
growth  in  1971.  Although  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  published  continues  to 
decline,  circulation  and  revenue  are  in¬ 
creasing.  Newspaper  circulation,  while  ac¬ 
counting  for  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
industry’s  receipts,  provides  a  mass  ve¬ 
hicle  for  advertising  which  is  the  major 
source  of  revenue.  Increased  circulation  of 
newspapers  enables  the  industry  to  record 
consistent  gains  in  both  advertising  linage 
and  total  revenue.” 

• 

Panax  out  of  red 

A  comparative  six-months  statement  for 
the  first  half  of  1970-71  has  been  issued 
by  Panax  Corporation,  publisher  of  seven 
daily  and  nine  weekly  newspapers  in 
Michigan.  It  shows  an  earnings  per  share 
of  for  the  six-month  period  ending 
June  30,  compared  with  a  loss  of  per 
share  a  year  ago.  Net  revenues  for  the 
period  increased  from  $4,617,083  in  1970 
to  $5,013,081  this  year.  Net  earnings  in¬ 
creased  to  show  a  profit  of  $57,748  com¬ 
pared  to  a  1971  six-months  loss  of  $111,- 
976. 


A  cultural  and  entertainment  section 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  Sunday  Delaware 
State  Neivs,  which  begins  publication  Sep¬ 
tember  12.  It  will  contain  television  lis¬ 
tings  of  13  channels,  reviews  of  entertain¬ 
ment  media,  local  and  national  features, 
event  schedules,  plus  related  news  items. 

The  Sunday  DSN  will  be  a  sixth  day  of 
publication  of  the  DSN,  and  will  cost  25 
cents  extra  each  week  for  regular  sub¬ 
scribers. 

• 


New  daily  in  Tennessee 

Today’s  News  is  scheduled  to  make  its 
bow  as  an  aftenoon  daily  at  Harriman, 
Tenn.  on  September  7.  Walter  T.  Pulliam, 
publisher,  said  he  plans  to  continue  the 
weekly  Harriman  Record  on  Thursdays. 


Suburban  seminar 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Inc., 
newly-formed  national  association  of 
suburban/urban  community  newspaper 
publishers,  has  scheduled  its  first  editorial 
seminar  for  September  29,  30  and  October 
1  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  Re^stra- 
tions  are  being  accepted  at  SNA  head¬ 
quarters,  491  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Registration 
price  is  $40  for  the  first  person  from  a 
publishing  company  and  $10  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  registrant. 

• 
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Promotions  are  made 
at  Inland  Machinery 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  Kansas  City,  has 
announced  a  number  of  promo¬ 
tions  within  and  additions  to 
its  management  staff. 

Bud  Coulson,  formerly  vice¬ 
president-sales,  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident. 

Don  Prentice,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Inland  in  sales 
and  management  for  the  past 
six  years,  was  appointed  vice¬ 
president-sales,  responsible  for 
used  and  rebuilt  newspaper 
press  and  related  equipment 
sales  worldwide,  as  well  as 
Fairchild  tape  perforators  and 
Di-Litho  press  conversion  sys¬ 
tems  domestically. 

Inland  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Samuel  B.  Cole 
II  as  vicepresident-marketing. 
Formerly  with  Compugraphic 
Corporation,  he  brings  to  In¬ 
land  a  background  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  and  marketing 
experience.  He  will  also  head 
the  marketing  duties  of  Inland 
Office  Products,  Inc.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Inland  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation.  Approxi¬ 
mately  three  years  ago  Inland 
Office  Products  Inc.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  IBM  to  be  a  whole¬ 
saler  for  factory  reconditioned 
IBM  electric  typewriters  and 


IBM  dictation  equipment. 

Inland  announced  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Raymond  Schafer  as 
sales  engineer.  His  previous  ex¬ 
perience  includes  two  years  in 
sales  at  Cutler-Hammer  and 
nine  years  in  production  and 
control  as  sales  correspondent 
with  R.  Hoe  &  Company. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Wolfe  —  promoted 
from  pressroom  foreman  to  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item.  Jim  Cook — promoted  to 
pressroom  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Dallas  Kinney — named  gra¬ 
phic  arts  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  photo  department, 
the  news  art  department  and 
the  picture  desk.  He  has  worked 
for  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  the 
Miami  Herald,  where  he  was  a 
staff  photographer,  and  for  two 
Iowa  papers  —  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph  Herald  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Ashley,  business  news 
reporter  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  is  now  real  estate  and 
home  section  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  J.  Manly,  editor 
of  the  Home  Section  since  it  be¬ 
gan  in  1953.  Manly  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  urban  affairs  editor,  a 
new  title. 
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Myths  in  Journalism 

{Continued  from  page  5) 


material  that  not  only  rounds  out  his 
story  but  shows  him  he  was  headed 
toward  a  wrong  conclusion.  The  resulting 
story,  although  lacking  any  official  im¬ 
print,  helps  all  sides  understand  what 
could  have  been  a  touchy  thing  if  the 
reporter  had  gone  with  his  original  in¬ 
formation. 

Probably  the  most  important — and  most 
frustrating — myth  is  that  the  news  media 
should  and  can  be  completely  objective. 
The  reality  is  that  complete  objectivity  is 
impossible.  The  fact  that  an  editor  or  a 
reporter  elects  to  cover  one  story  and  skip 
another  is  a  highly  subjective  judgment 
and  one  that  editors  and  reporters  have  to 
make. 

Now  the  Establishment  itself  is  under 
attack.  And  no  matter  what  w’eight  we 
give  the  voices  for  and  against  it,  we  are 
criticized. 

We  are  accused  by  the  radical  right  of 
trying  to  destroy  the  system.  The  radical 
left  accuses  us  of  fronting  for  it.  We  field 
telephone  calls  from  angry  partisans,  ac¬ 
cusing  us  of  favoring  first  one  side  and 
then  the  other.  And  then  there  is  the  Vice 
President. 

It  even  affects  our  personal  lives.  One 
of  our  reporters  is  from  New  Orleans.  She 
remarked  recently  with  some  dismay  that 
when  she  used  to  go  home,  her  relatives 
proudly  introduced  her  as  a  Washington 
correspondent.  Now,  she  says,  they  are 
almost  apologetic  about  it. 

What  has  happened  to  erode  the  wide¬ 
spread  confidence  and  respect  the  news 
media  seemed  to  enjoy  a  few  years  ago? 
I  think  three  principal  factors  stand  out. 

First,  there  has  been  a  very  real  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  volume  and  complexity  of 
news  since  World  War  II.  Prior  to  1939, 
most  Americans  were  concerned  pretty 
much  with  our  own  domestic  troubles.  In¬ 
deed,  our  preoccupation  with  the  Depres¬ 
sion  Thirties  left  us  with  little  time  or 
energy  for  other  problems. 

True,  we  worried  about  Hitler  and  the 
loss  of  smaller  nations  on  the  periphery 
of  Nazi  Germany.  Our  pride  was  stung  by 
the  sinking  of  the  gunboat  Panay  by  the 
Japanese.  And  we  were  titillated  by  Ed¬ 
ward’s  decision  to  give  up  the  British 
throne.  But  basically  we  were  inward 
looking. 

As  recently  as  the  late  1940’s,  during 
the  height  of  the  so-called  Truman  scan¬ 
dals,  we  were  cranking  out  morning  new’s- 
paper  leads  running  1,600  to  1,800  words  a 
day  about  alleged  gift  deep  freezes,  mink 
coats,  perfume  smuggling  and  five  percen¬ 
ters. 

Because  of  the  competition  for  space — 
both  on  our  wires  and  in  the  newspaper 
columns — a  similar  story  today  probably 
would  be  held  to  no  more  than  half  that 
length.  We  try  to  limit  stories  listed  on 
the  Editor’s  Schedule — meaning  our  most 
important  dispatches — to  400  or  460 
words.  Rarely  do  we  exceed  600  words  on 
a  single  story. 

Sometimes  that’s  not  enough.  You  can’t 
always  explain  a  complicated  tax  bill  or 
give  both  sides  in  a  heated  debate  over  a 


Carswell  nomination  in  600  words.  So  we 
summarize,  paraphrase  and  condense.  And 
occasionally  we  oversimplify  and  get  in 
trouble  with  our  sources  and  our  readers. 

Second,  a  good  many  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  problems  and  they  resent  us 
for  calling  them  to  their  attention.  They 
are  weary  of  Vietnam,  the  racial  problem, 
the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

The  third — and  to  my  mind  the  most 
important — reason  the  media  is  mistrusted 
is  the  imperfect  public  understanding  of 
its  role  in  our  society.  Although  some 
would  like  it  that  way,  our  role  is  not  to 
report  what  people,  and  particularly  po¬ 
liticians,  want  to  hear. 

We  must  seek  out  the  w’arts  as  well  as 
the  beauty  marks.  That  means  covering 
what  is  important  as  well  as  what  is  in¬ 
teresting,  including  what  is  potentially  as 
well  as  immediately  important. 

• 

Son  of  cotton  farmer 
wins  journalism  prize 

James  (Max)  Woodfin,  senior  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Southern  Methodist  University, 
is  the  winner  of  the  $2,500  Barney  Kil¬ 
gore  Award  sponsored  by  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Foundation. 

Woodfin  will  receive  his  cash  prize  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  convention  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  this  November  in  Washington. 

Four  other  finalists  will  be  awarded 
certificates  by  the  Foundation:  N.  Chris¬ 
tian  Anderson  III  of  Dallas,  Ore.,  student 
at  Oregon  State  University;  Louis  M. 
Heldman  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Ohio  State 
University;  Allan  Lipsett,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Georgia  State  University,  and  Ronald  W. 
Ragan,  Paris,  Texas,  East  Texas  State 
University. 

Woodfin,  21,  was  a  National  Merit 
Scholarship  finalist  and  last  year  received 
scholarships  from  the  Dallas  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  chapter  and  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

While  attending  SMU,  Woodfin  has 
worked  as  a  news  assistant  for  the  south¬ 
west  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  correspondent  for  KERA-Channel  13 
Newsroom,  Dallas.  He  is  combining  jour¬ 
nalism  course  work  with  Afro  studies  and 
religion.  His  home  is  in  Brinkley,  Ark. 
where  his  father  is  a  cotton  farmer. 

• 

Newsroom  in  hotel 

Fire  that  destroyed  a  furniture  store  in 
the  same  building  damaged  the  plant  of 
the  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times  on  August  27. 
The  staff  under  managing  editor  Paul 
Tissington  moved  to  rooms  in  the  Hotel 
Genosha  and  prepared  copy  for  the  paper. 
Printing  operations  were  moved  to  the 
Peterborough  Examiner  plant.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  are  owned  by  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd. 

• 

Alabama  Weekly  folds 

The  Prattvillb  (Ala.)  Sun,  weekly  has 
ceased  publication  and  circulation  lists 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Independent,  a  weekly  published 
by  Tom  Johnson. 


Times  and  Field 
begin  defense  of 
news  wire  suit 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  received  court 
permission  last  week  to  substitute  attor¬ 
neys  who  will  defend  against  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  effort  to  break  up  the  business 
arrangement  between  the  'Times  and  Field 
Enterprises  in  providing  a  supplemental 
news  service  to  newspapers. 

Floyd  Abrams,  who  led  the  Times’  suc¬ 
cessful  litigation  against  the  government 
in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  has  been 
retained  to  handle  the  antitrust  case 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  filed  last 
June  in  the  Eastern  District  federal 
court,  Brooklyn. 

Abrams  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cahill,  Gordon,  Sonnett,  Reindel  &  Ohl. 
The  'Times  preliminary  answer  to  the 
Sherman  Act  case  had  been  submitted  by 
the  firm  of  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  legal  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  newspaper  for  many  years. 

The  answer  laid  the  groundwork  for 
fighting  the  charges  of  restraint  of  trade 
by  citing  the  existence  of  24  services  that 
compete  with  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service  and  Chicago  Daily  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Share  wire  and  sales 

Early  this  year  the  Times’  subsidiary. 
New  York  Times  Sales  Inc.  and  Field 
Enterprises,  a  Chicago  company,  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  share  a  24-hour 
leased  wire  for  transmission  of  their  copy 
to  newspaper  clients  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  common  sales  agency.  The  joint 
wire  also  distributes  copy  purchased  from 
the  Knight  and  Newhouse  newspapers. 

The  wire-sharing  arrangement  was  con¬ 
ceived  to  offset  the  increase  in  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  rates  authorized  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  According  to  the 
court  papers,  the  Times  and  Field  would 
have  paid  $250,000  more  per  year  for 
transmission  of  their  news  services. 

Field’s  answer  conceded  that  revenue 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  service 
amounted  to  $370,000  in  1970,  with  89 
customers.  The  Times’  reply  to  the  suit 
noted  that  CDN  service  had  operated  at  a 
substantial  loss  for  several  years  while 
the  Times  Service  has  been  profitable.  In 
1970,  with  175  newspaper  clients,  the 
Times  service  brought  in  $1.75  million. 
No  profit  figure  was  given. 

Under  terms  of  their  contract,  the  Times 
w’ould  pay  Field  10  percent  of  gross  in¬ 
come  of  the  news  service,  up  to  $370,000 
a  year,  and  25  percent  on  income  over 
$370,000. 

Field  is  represented  by  the  law  firm  of 
Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Gar¬ 
rison.  The  government’s  chief  attorney  is 
Gerald  A.  Connell  of  the  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Defendants  are  under  court  order  to 
begin  producing  various  papers  related  to 
their  arrangement.  They  include  corre¬ 
spondence  with  clients,  contracts,  etc. 
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Newsprint  use  off 
2.7%;  production 
of  mills  off  7.7% 

Signs  of  a  tightening  supply-and- 
demand  situation  in  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  appeared  this  week  in  the  latest  sta¬ 
tistics  on  consumption  and  production. 

Total  U.  S.  newsprint  consumption  was 
708,460  tons  in  July,  a  decrease  of  2.7% 
under  July  1970,  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  reported.  Con¬ 
sumption  for  the  first  seven  months 
showed  a  2.9%  decrease  under  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Total  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  for 
July  1970  was  728,027  tons.  There  were 
four  Sundays  in  each  July  1971  and  1970. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1971  total 
U.S.  newsprint  consumption  was  5,346,088 
tons,  compared  with  5,503,252  tons  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  1970. 

Monthly  total  figures  are  derived  by 
ANPA  from  a  constant  yardstick  of  525 
daily  newspapers.  In  July  1971  they  con¬ 
sumed  529,220  tons,  compared  with  543,- 
836  tons  in  July  1970. 

The  average  stocks  of  newsprint  for  all 
daily  newspapers  reporting  to  the  ANPA 
at  end  of  July  1971  were  33  days’  supply 
on  hand  and  6  days’  supply  in  transit, 
compared  with  34  days’  supply  on  hand 
and  6  days’  supply  in  transit  at  end  of 
July  1970. 

Shipments  decrease 

Production  of  newsprint  in  North 
America  during  July  amounted  to  895,530 
tons  and  was  7.7%  below  that  in  July, 
1970.  Shipments  during  the  month  totaled 
880,258  tons,  6.3%  lower  than  July,  1970 
volume. 

According  to  the  Newsprint  Division, 
American  Paper  Institute,  output  in  the 
United  States  totaled  252,268  tons  and 
was  down  by  7.4%  from  the  histo  ical  July 
peak  attained  in  1970,  while  shipments 
totaled  259,398  tons  and  declined  from  the 
year-ago  level  by  2.4%. 

Canadian  production  amounted  to  643,- 
262  tons  and  was  down  by  7.8%  from  July, 
1970  while  shipments  of  620,860  tons  de¬ 
creased  by  7.8%. 

North  American  production  of  6,618,254 
tons  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1971 
was  343,914  tons  or  4.9%  below  the  all-time 
high  for  this  period  recorded  in  1970, 

Output  of  United  States  mills  through 
the  end  of  July,  1971  totaled  1,933,073 
tons — a  declire  of  2,836  tons  or  0.1%  from 
the  historical  peak  level  for  this  period 
established  in  1970. 

Canadian  production  during  January- 
July,  1971  amounted  to  4,685,181  tons  and 
vras  below  the  1970  level  by  341,078  tons 
or  6.8%. 

North  American  manufacturers’  stocks 
on  July  31,  totaled  490,033  tons  compared 
with  487,339  tons  at  the  end  of  July,  1970. 

Bowater  Paper  Corp.  announced  this 
week  it  planned  to  shut  dowm  its  No.  7 
newsprint  machine  in  Newfoundland  for 
?t  least  two  years  because  of  the  poor 
market  for  paper.  The  machine  has  a 
capacity  of  about  100,000  tons  a  year. 


4  newspapers  cited 
for  blood  bank  aid 


Cynthia  Kallman 

City  names  ‘George’ 
official  ombudsman 

Last  w'inter,  when  a  senior  citizen  fell 
on  the  icy  streets  of  Hartford,  a  group  of 
men  gathered  around  and  asked  her  if 
they  could  get  her  anything. 

“Just  get  me  George,”  she  said,  “I  just 
want  George.” 

The  “George”  the  lady  was  asking  for 
was  the  George  of  the  “Tell  It  To 
George,”  HELP!  column  of  The  Hartford 
Times. 

Actually,  “George”  is  Cynthia  Kallman, 
and  her  adeptness  at  cutting  government 
red  tape  to  help  her  readers  has  won  her 
the  unofficial  title  of  City  Ombudsman — 
“officially.” 

On  August  23,  the  Common  Council  of 
Hartfoi'd  named  the  “George”  column  the 
unofficial  city  arbiter  between  big  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  on  the  street. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  while  many 
people  elsewhere  just  grin  and  bear  it 
when  they  are  handed  a  charred  steak  in 
the  restaurant,  the  “burned”  people  of 
Connecticut  write  letters.  More  than  500 
letters  a  week  tell  their  problems  to 
George.  And  while  the  editor  of  the 
column  does  not  always  find  for  the 
plaintiff,  she  does  keep  her  shai'e  of  city 
clerks  and  used  car  dealers  on  their  toes. 

“I  try  not  to  get  angry  when  I  read 
about  a  problem  that  gets  you  nowhere.  I 
try  to  arbitrate.  It’s  more  effective,”  she 
says,  “but  sometimes  I  can’t  help  it.  Like 
the  problem  with  landlords  who  keep  secu¬ 
rity  deposits.” 

The  council  resolution  noted,  “The 
columnist’s  inherent  fairness  in  defending 
the  customer  ’f  he  is  right,  or  the  busi¬ 
nessman  if  he  is  I’ight,  with  an  objective 
presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  matter, 
is  the  primary  factor  in  the  wide  reader- 
ship  which  the  column  enjoys.” 


Four  newspapers  will  receive  awards 
from  the  American  Association  of  Blood 
Banks  during  its  24th  annual  meeting  at 
the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago  September 
15. 

They  are  the  daily  Times-Herald  and 
weekly  News-Chronicle,  both  published  by 
Senator  Luther  E.  Gibson  at  Vallejo,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  ;  and  the  Miami  Republican  and 
Western  Spirit,  weeklies  published  by 
Drew  McLaughlin  Jr.  at  Paola,  Kansas. 

Articles  written  by  Mrs.  Marjorie 
McLaughlin,  wife  of  the  publisher,  after 
he  required  transfusions  during  heart 
surgery,  inspired  4.3  percent  of  Paola’s 
4,535  residents  to  donate  blood  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  17.4  percent  to  pledge  dona¬ 
tions  within  three  years  to  the  Communi¬ 
ty  Blood  Bank  of  the  Kansas  City  Area. 

The  Vallejo  newspapers  supported  the 
Solano  and  Napa  County  operations  of 
the  Irwin  Memorial  Blood  Bank  of  the 
San  Francisco  Medical  Society  in  Califor- 


Montreal-Matin  announced  agreement 
on  a  three-year  contract  with  its  editors 
and  reporters  providing  for  average 
weekly  increases  of  about  $30  and  what 
the  publishers  described  as  full  job  secu¬ 
rity. 

Editorial  employees,  affiliated  with  the 
Confederation  of  National  Trade  Unions, 
will  be  paid  according  to  seniority,  rang¬ 
ing  this  year  from  $105  for  beginners  to 
$211  for  six-year  people.  In  1972,  the 
range  will  be  $111  to  $232  and  in  1973 
between  $117  and  $233. 

The  agreement  guarantees  job  security 
and  requires  Montreal-Matin  to  defend 
any  employe  involved  in  court  proceed¬ 
ings  stemming  from  newspaper  assign¬ 
ments. 


Two  newspaper  publishing  companies 
in  New  York  State  received  authority 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  to  transfer  licenses  of 
radio  stations  to  new  owners. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express  sold 
WEBR-AM  for  $1.75  million  to  Queen 
City  Radio  Corp.  The  principal  stockhold¬ 
er  in  Queen  City  is  Bill  McKibben,  a 
former  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  station  WBEN.  The  Courier- 
Express  retained  WEBR-FM  and  a  cable 
tv  system. 

Troy  Record  Co.  sold  WFLY-FM  to 
Functional  Broadcasting  Inc.  for  $150,- 
000.  Albert  Wertheimer  is  president  of 
Functional,  which  operates  stations  in 
Syracuse  and  Rochester. 


Montreal  daily  gives 
seniority  wage  scale 


Radio  station  sales 
by  papers  approved 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

8/25  9/1 

Addressograph  Mulfigraph  ..  38  SS'/t 

8ariiey  Photo  .  11%  l2Vi 

Boise  Cascade  .  24'/2  23Vi 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  47  45% 

Cowles  Communications  .  II  12 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  31%  33% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  39%  43 

Oayco  Corp .  18  18% 

Digital  Equipment  .  77%  74% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  85  81'% 

Eltra  Corp.  .  26i/>  24 

Fairchild  Camera  .  39%  37'/4 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  11%  12 

Gannett  Co .  53%  55'% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  52%  52 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  ....  44  42'% 

Harris  Intertype  .  57%  59'% 

jnmont  .  I4'%  14% 

International  Paper  .  33  34'% 

Interpublic  Group  .  —  24 

Kimberly  Clark  .  29'%  29yi 

Knight  Newspapers  .  44'%  47 

North  American  Rockwell  ...  28'%  28% 

Republic  Corp .  5'%  5% 

Richardson  Co .  1 3'%  14% 

Ridder  Publications  .  25%  23'% 

Singer  .  71%  70 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  45%  43% 

Time  Inc .  52'%  49'% 

Times  Mirror  .  44'%  44'% 

white  Consolidated  .  27%  27% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  21%  21% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  12'%  12 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  I2'%  I2'% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  19%  19 

Media  General  .  29  28'% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  15%  I5'% 

Millmaster  Onyx  .  13%  13 

New  York  Times  .  25'%  22% 

Pkl  Co .  8%  7% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  I8'%  17% 

Wood  Industries  .  I9'%  I7'% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp.  ...  27  24'% 

Booth  Newspapers  .  23%  25’% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  27  24 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  40  39 

ComCorp .  5'%  5'% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  10%  11% 

Compuscan  .  I3|%  ll'% 

Datascan  .  4%  — 

Dow  Jones  .  41 '%  40% 

Downe  Comm .  7%  8 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  20  I8'% 

Grey  Advertising  .  I4'%  I4'% 

Hurletron  .  4'%  4'% 

Multimedia  Inc .  33  32% 

Oqilvy,  Mather  .  34  33'% 

Photon  .  7%  7% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  15%  I4'% 

Washington  Post  .  25'%  25'% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  4%  7 

8.  C.  Forest  .  20  20 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  I5'%  I4'% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  .  23'%  23% 

Southam  Press  .  42  42'% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  27'%  27'% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  27%  24 


NAM  elects  Cardwell 

Richard  W.  Cardwell,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers. 

Cardwell  was  chosen  for  the 
post  at  the  48th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Avon  Lake,  Ohio, 
August  15-20.  Paul  R.  Conrad, 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Mrs.  Katherine 
S.  Smith,  Arizona  Newspapers 
Association,  secretary-treasur¬ 
er. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were:  Ray  Hamby, 
Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press 
Association;  William  Boykin, 
Texas  Press  Association;  and 
George  A.  Speers,  New  England 
Press  As.sociation. 

• 

City  editor’s  new  job 

Richard  L.  Ornauer,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
Jamaica,  New  York,  for  18 
years,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Commissioner  for 
Program  Development  of  the 
Nassau  County  Department  of 
Social  Services  in  Mineola,  New 
York.  Ornauer  also  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  Board  of 
Cooperative  Educational  Serv¬ 
ices  of  Nassau  County. 

• 

In  tire  safety  work 

Keith  Rogers,  Florida  news¬ 
man  who  has  worked  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  Fort 
Myers  News-Press  and  Naples 
Daily  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Tire 
Industry  Safety  Council  in 
Washington.  Frank  Holeman, 
council  manager,  said  Rogers 
will  assist  with  editorial  and 
promotional  pro.jects  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 


lAPA  books  financed 
by  Tinker  Foundation 

The  Tinker  Foundation  of 
New  York  was  awa’ded  a  .$56,- 
500  three-year  grant  to  the 
Inter  American  Press  Assoed- 
tion  Technical  Center.  The 
funds  will  be  used  to  publish  a 
Basic  Bookshelf  for  journalism 
in  Spanish. 

Announcement  of  the  grant 
was  made  bv  Miss  Martha  T. 
Muse,  president  of  the  Tinker 
Foundation  and  in  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lombia,  by  E.  W.  Scripps 
(Scripps  League  Newsnapers), 
president  of  the  lAPA  Technical 
Center,  at  the  organization’s 
executive  committee  meeting. 

Noel  Leon,  director  of  the 
Technical  Center,  said  the  first 
three  of  seven  volumes  would 
be  produced  in  two  years. 


A  prize  interview 

A  story  about  a  nun  and  a 
priest  who  decided  to  marry  won 
a  $.‘]00  award  for  interviewing 
for  Donald  Telfer,  editor  of 
the  Humboldt  (Sask.)  Journal 
at  the  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  Association  convention 
last  week.  Joseph  Scanlon,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Carleton  University’s 
journalism  school,  said  the  inter¬ 
view  was  a  “tasteful,  yet  de¬ 
tailed,  treatment  of  a  delicate 
topic.” 

• 

Harding’s  printer  dies 

“They’re  All  Gone,”  read  the 
headline  in  the  Marion  (Ohio) 
Star.  It  cove  ed  the  obituary 
(last  month)  of  Cutler  S.  Ca¬ 
hill,  the  last  surviving  printer 
who  set  in  type  Warren  G. 
Harding’s  editorials  before  he 
became  29th  president  in  1920. 


Hearst  scholarship 
contestants  listed 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards  Program  book¬ 
let  lists  the  names  of  the  435 
college  journalists  and  photo¬ 
journalists  who  competed  in  the 
1970-1971  national  program  of 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation. 

The  past  journalism  competi¬ 
tion  began  in  October,  1970  and 
continued  through  Ma.v,  1971. 
Awards  totaling  $62,550  in 
scholarships  and  grants  were 
made  available  to  undergradu¬ 
ate  students  and  their  schools 
in  53  of  the  56  member  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Joumalism.  The 
Association  coope.ates  with  the 
Foundation  in  conducting  this 
annual  program. 

The  program  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Randolph  A. 
Hearst,  a  Foundation  trustee, 
and  directed  by  Ira  P.  Walsh. 

Copies  of  the  awards  booklet 
are  available  upon  request 
from  Suite  218,  Hearst  Build¬ 
ing,  Third  and  Market  Streets, 
San  Francisco  94103. 

• 

ISewsmen  yearn 
for  the  country 

The  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  August  27  on  the 
“quiet  influx”  of  city  folk  over 
the  last  decade  to  Vermont. 

One  of  the  persons  inter¬ 
viewed  vvas  Norman  Runnion, 
managing  editor  of  the  Brat- 
tleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer,  who 
settled  there  with  his  family 
after  13  years  of  big  city  liv¬ 
ing  as  a  reporter  and  editor 
with  UPI. 

Runnion  told  the  Times’  re¬ 
porter,  Joan  Cook,  that  in  the 
past  eight  months,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  100  job  applications 
either  by  letter  or  in  person. 


Deaths 


E.  Frank  Hall  Jr.,  45,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  specialist;  former 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 
reporter;  August  20. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dick  Lamb,  43,  reporter  and 
football  historian  ior  the  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times-Deinocrat; 
August  9. 

^  ^  ^ 

Norval  W.  AYRf;s,  57,  a  for¬ 
mer  Indianapolis  Star  reporter; 
public  information  officer  for  the 
California  Attorney  General’s 
office;  press  secretary  to  former 
Ohio  Gov.  Michael  DiSalle;  Au¬ 
gust  11. 

iX  *  * 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Bufi’er) 
Schuster  Yates  Fine,  59,  for¬ 
mer  San  Francisco  Examiner 
wiiter,  women’s  club  editor  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune;  August 
9. 

*  <i>  * 

Mrs.  Fay  Witte  Ball,  widow 
of  William  Watts  Ball,  former 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier  and  Evening 
Post;  mother  of  W.  W.  Ball 
Jr.,  former  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Post;  and  Eleanor  Watts, 
a  former  News  and  Courier  re¬ 
porter;  grandmother  of  Warren 
Ripley,  the  Post’s  state  news 
editor,  aunt  of  Thomas  R.  War¬ 
ing,  editor  of  the  News  and 
Courier;  August  7. 

*  *  f 

Thomas  Archer,  70,  music- 
drama  critic  for  the  Montreal 
Star  for  30  years;  August  26. 

*  ♦  * 

Frank  A.  Lawlor,  74,  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun;  president 
of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  August  27. 

iti  ^ 

John  L.  Leary  Jr.,  64,  Neiv 

Haven  (Conn.)  Register  re¬ 

porter  and  columnist;  August 
30. 


1  classified  section 

1  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAISERS-CONSVLTANTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

appraisals  for  estate.  TAX, 

partnenhip,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 

1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPO.SES. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.— 32401. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

selling. 

LEN  FETGHNER  AGENCY 

Netrotiations  for  sales,  purchasinir.  ap- 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO„ 

6614  Rutfrers  Street 

Houston.  Texas — 77006 

Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

The  DIAL  Aprency.  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  September  4,  1971 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
l>apers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties—  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  205)  546-3367 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  As.  86201 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  weekly 

in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtiona!  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive  weekly ; 
Mountain  State;  $30,000 ;  only  $7,500 
down.  Offset.  Ranching  and  tourist 
economy.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker.  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  WEEKLIES 
Very  profitable  and  grossing  $120,000. 
Good  deal  for  owner/ operator.  $115,000 
cash  only.  State  finances.  Broker.  Box 
1227,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MONTHLY  neighborhood  N.Y.C.  well- 
established,  solvent,  LP  tabloid  news¬ 
paper.  Tax  loss  or  money-maker.  Box 
1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY;  fast-growing 
suburban  area.  Gross;  $100,000,  po¬ 
tential  more  than  twice  that.  Box  1171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  SEMI-WEEKLY,  earning 
$28,000-a-year;  $25,000  down.  Offset. 

County-seat.  Nice  city.  Rural  area 
which  appears  ready  for  growth.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6346. 


SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEIEIKLY 
Has  grossed  $90,000;  needs  ad-oriented 
publisher;  LP.  $60,000 — $18,000  down. 
Mild  winter  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif. — 92806. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadci»t  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  EUi.,  T^eaton,  III. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEIEXLY 
$100,000  gross  and  price;  $25,000  down. 
Buyer  should  have  substantial  funds 
for  continued  rapid  growth.  High  in¬ 
come  community;  beat  climate.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Adjacent  to  one  of  the  largest  metro¬ 
politan  areas  in  Northwest,  estab'ished 
1904,  with  weekly  circulation  in  excess 
of  1,800.  Aggressive  management  could 
double  income  in  one  year,  in  this  loca- 
t'on  of  industry  and  market.  For  de¬ 
tails  contact;  John  W.  Poe  Real  Estate, 
4759  Skyline  Road  South,  Salem,  Oreg. 
—97302.  (AC  603)  681-6544. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  WEEKLY— only 
l>aper  in  county.  $40,000;  $10,000  down. 
Go^  letterpress  plant.  Grossing 
$48,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234 
E.  Itemneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
92806. 


SOUTHWESTERN  WEEKLY  and 
printing  plant  grossing  over  $75,000. 
Modest  down  payment.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  Box  1231,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  very  rapid 
growth  area.  Finest  climate;  upi«r 
income  bracket.  $29,000  down.  Paper 
needs  buyer  with  plenty  of  additional 
capital  for  continuing  growth.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Warm  winters.  Letterpress.  Has 
grossed  as  much  as  $90,000.  Needs 
!  good  ad  man  for  rebuilding.  Only 
!  $18,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker, 
I  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  j 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

WE  NEED  DAnjES/LARtlE  WEEKLIES 
for  qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern, 
Bkr.,  6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo.  64133. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks  additional 
newspapers  or  shoppers  to  buy  or  lease- 
with-option-to-buy  in  Ohio,  Indiana  or 
southern  Michigan.  Minimum  $65,000 
annual  advertising  revenue.  Replies 
held  confidential.  Box  1136,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM  seek  country 
or  suburban  weekly  in  Northern  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York  or  Southern 
Connecticut.  Box  1123,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

TV  PROGRAM  LOG 
We'll  send  you  a  complete  TV  Program 
Log  each  week  with  channel  listings, 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
your  area.  Materia!  comes  to  you  al¬ 
ready  typeset  to  your  column  width, 
camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and 
rates.  Box  906,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


BI-WEEKLY  PACKAGE  OF  NEWS, 
fillers,  columns,  features  and  cartoons 
with  a  conservative  orientation,  in¬ 
cluding  coverage  of  what  conservatives 
and  moderates  are  doing  on  campus. 
1-year  subscription  is  $25.  For 
sample  package  and  full  details,  write; 
Free  Campus  News  Service.  1221  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.— 20005. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  1  Promote  reader  in¬ 
terest!  Special  $3.00  rates  for  papers 
and  house  organs  under  25,000  circu- 
'ation.  Available  weekly  or  monthly. 
Samples.  Box  1210,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quali¬ 
ty  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.60,  based  uixm  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN 
SYNDICATED  FEATURES 
P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga. — 30263 
Ph:  (404)  253-5355 


_ PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  669-6888 


PRESS-’HME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Makeup  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap-  i 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press-time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  647-1180.  Re- 
i  corder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^CO^OSINC  ROOM 

HEADLINER,  810,  maintained  under 
contract.  16  discs,  disc  stand;  $795. 
Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (419)  636-1111. 
Ford  Cullis. 

2  JUSTOWRrrini  recorders,  l  Re¬ 
producer  and  1  Monitorized  tape  punch  ; 
all  in  excellent  condition ;  ready  to  go 

'  at  $3,100  for  all.  Contact  Tommy  Man¬ 
ning,  Daily  Advance,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C.— 27909. 

PHOTOTEXTSETTER  EQUIPMENT 

3  Linofi’m-Linomix  Keyboards  for  16- 
level  tape  with  78  width  cards :  3  Sets 
Recorder-Reproducer  Friden  Justowrit- 
ers  with  newspaper  text;  Phototyposi- 
tor.  Model  G;  Varityper  Headliner; 
Varityper  Model  610  with  7  fonts ;  Fair- 
child  L'ght  Touch  Perforator;  Fair- 
chMd  PTS  2000  and  2020;  Friden  Model 
8201;  2-year-old  Morisawa. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — I  n  tert  ypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

FINAL  CLEAN-UP  I 
MORISAWA  model  201.  S#  610231. 
lens  5%  to  60-pt.  9  fonts  type,  2  nu¬ 
merals  ;  used  1  year — $2,500. 

MASTER  IMMERSION  Bum-in  cooling 
combo  unit  model  3040,  S#  30-118, 
220-V.,  single  phase.  60-cycle,  18  amps, 
and  MASTER  WHIRLER  model  C,  SR. 
2295,  220-V.,  single  phase,  60-cycles. 
20  amps;  both  for  $1,600. 

2  EI.RODS.  S#’s  E  4037  and  K-1407E 
— $250  each. 

INTERTYPE  C-4  SR.  35438,  Star 
Quadder.  Shaffstall  mat  detector.  Alter¬ 
nate  molds;  used  3  years;  asking 
$5,000. 

Contact  R.  G.  Moisio 
FLORENCE  MORNING  NEWS, 
Florence,  S.  C. — 29501 
Ph:  (803)  669-1771 

;  LINOTYPES— Models  14.  30  and  31  ; 
excellent  condition.  Any  reasonable 
offer.  Contact  B.  Metzfield,  Public 
Opinion,  Chambersburg.  Pa. — 17201. 
Ph:  (717)  264-6161 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


ATF-B8  PHOTOTYPESETTERS  —  3 
Keyboards  and  2  Photo  Units,  41  Discs 
(82  fonts),  21  Width  Control  Boards, 
complete  with  readers,  tape  winders 
and  spare  parts  kit.  Keyboard  can  be 
used  as  input  for  other  paper-tape 
phototypesetting  equipment.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Only  $5,500  for  comlete  set-up. 
Ideal  for  job  shops  and  newspaper, 
etc.  P.O.  Box  2854,  Washington,  D.C. 
(202)  546-0866. 


SACRIFICE 

SALE 

You  can't  afford  to 
pass  up  these  bargainsi 

Complete  Unofilm  systems, 
Elelctrons,  Comets,  Model  30's, 
36's,  Intertypes. 

You  name  it! 

We’ve  got  it! 

All  equipment  in  excellent 
operating  condition! 

If  you  need  either  machines 
or  machine  parts,  you  may  be 
surprised  at  the  ridicuously 
low  offers  we  will  entertain. 

Contact: 

W.  A.  Walsmltli 
LEE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

130  E.  Second  St.. 
Davenport,  Iowa  52801 
(319)  326-5353 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C _ 10010. 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  i>ersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J, 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTON  713-10  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  Compugraphic  7200, 
used  only  a  few  months;  and  Photon 
200-B  at  quick  sale  prices.  Call  (602) 
264-0737. 

JU  AA  JUSTOWRITERS.  like  new; 
9-pt.  Humholt;  3  reproducers ;  4  com¬ 
posers.  Call  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201) 
647-1180,  Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling, 
N.J.— 07980. 

SALE  I  8  sets  lightly  used  Friden 
Justowriters,  two  Varityper  head¬ 
liners.  Make  offer!  Call  collect,  Mr. 
Dickinson  (206)  624-3845.  Outdoor  Em¬ 
pire  Publishing,  1202  Harrison.  Seattle, 
Wash.— 98109. 

JUSTOWRITER  PERFORATORS  mod¬ 
ified  for  Compugraphic  2961  input — 
$250.  Jay  Thornton,  P.O.  Box  977, 
Talladega.  Ala.— 36160.  Ph:  (206) 
362-4128. 

PRINT  IT  LIKE  IT  IS— Basing  with 
jm. Duralumin  does  it!  Jack  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina.  Ohio  44266. 


LINESEC 

6  years  old  with 
Allotor  System 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CQ..  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J,  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  SHOP 
equipment,  at  a  fraction  of  original 
cost.  Call  (602)  264-0737. 

SCAN-A-GRAVER,  Fairchild  S/N  66- 
737,  excellent  condition.  Complete  with 
spare  parts,  700  sheets  of  7x10"  plas¬ 
tic  and  stylus.  Contact  B.  Metzfield, 
Public  Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 
17201.  Ph:  (717)  264-6161. 


_ MAILROOM 

(3ESHIRE  labeling  machine  with  % 
folder,  conveyor:  practically  new;  will 
finance.  Box  1173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A&M  SPEEDAUMAT — ^purchased  new 
1968  with  model  100  attachment  and 
needle-fed  Hopper.  Cost  us  $6,800. 
Will  sacrifice,  1141  Editor  £  ^b- 
lisber. 


e  part*,  you  may  be  MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

at  the  ridicuously  - - - 

we  will  entertain.  LINE  SCREENS  for  Polaroid  cameras. 

~  .  Prepares  photos  for  instant  printing. 

L#ontact:  $14.50.  Guaranteed.  Graphics,  Box 

A.  WolsmlMi  5065,  Oxnard,  Calif. — 93030. 

ITERPRISES,  INC.  _ 

Imoi  save  money  on  Headliner  paper  and 

lOl'ajaSjsV  '‘‘ho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish- 

ivj  S4O-0S0S  Supply  (naPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 

and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  4,  1971 


MACHINERY  &  SUP^IES 
MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

aFFSET  COMPLETED— Bargains  in 
well-cared  for  hot  metal  equipment. 
Composing,  stereotpying.  engraving. 
Premier  rotary  shaver  $3250;  Etcher, 
Tasograph  powderless  $2000 :  Nolan  6- 
ton  Stereo  furnace  $1600;  Wood  pony 
auto-p'ate  caster  $2250;  Linotypes, 
Ludlow — many  other  buys.  Write: 
Wenatchee  World,  Box  1611,  We¬ 
natchee,  Wash. — 98801;  or  call  (509) 
663-5161,  Harlan  Honeysett,  P.M. 


SELLING  OUT  LP  EQUIPMENT  at 
bargains.  Linotype  31,  S#62236,  with 
4  magazines  and  fonts;  Ludlow, 
S#12101 :  Hamilton  Steel-Top  Imposing 
Table,  39"x6B'' ;  Foster  Steel  Cabinet, 
galleys  included ;  Vandercook  Proof 
Press,  many  other  items;  also  Mori- 
sawa  Display  Tyi)esetter.  Sunbeam 
Pub.  Co..  93  Fifth  St.,  Salem,  N.J.— 
08079. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  writt: 

PORTAGE  (216)  029-4466 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


5  UNITS  GOSS 

Urbanite  ___ 


with  foldina  machine,  2  sets 
roll  stands,  drive  and  electri. 
cal  equipment. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744  , 

HOE  COLOR  CONVEmTIBLE  (1952); 
4  units— double  2/1  folder — R.T.P.  iit- 
cellent  condition.  Available  now  I  See  it 
run.  (212)  431-6890. 


24-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  tubular 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Complete  stereotype  equipment, 
7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News,  P.O.  Box 
791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio — 43050. 


MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  platen 
press  #V-10225.  Kimble  3  HP  motor. 
FOB  our  floor  $400.  Fremont  Times, 
Box  7,  Fremont,  Mich. — 49412. 


SAVE  $60,000 

on  a  6-unit 

Cottrell  V-22  Offset  Press 

with  upper  balloon  former,  spare 
motor  drive,  roll  hoist,  Baldwin 
wash-up  units,  Jomac  roller 
cleaner,  extra  rollers  and  cores, 
etc.  Excellent  condition.  Hair¬ 
line  register  on  4  color.  Ready 
to  demonstrate. 

SACRIFICE 

MILES  KIMBALL  CO., 

41  W.  8th  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wise. 
(414)  231-3800 


CUTLER-HAMMER  light  weight  con¬ 
veyor  with  press  connections,  2  corner 
section,  3  section  joints.  Roller  and 
chain  for  60. 

Two  (2)  75  hp  A.C.  press  drives,  208 
volts.  3  phase,  880  RPM.  6  hp  inch 
motor  included.  2  Cline  press  drive  con- 
tro'  lers. 

93'  of  pressroom  trackage.  One  (1) 
turntable. 

Richard  Pollock.  Lindsay  Newspapers, 
Box  1719,  Sarasota,  FL  33680. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Folding  machine  includes  ^-%-doubIe 
parallel  cross  i>erforator;  4  units;  fly¬ 
ing  imprinter;  3-50"  roll  stands;  60 
H.P.  drive ;  Compressor ;  Mill  roll 
hook;  Plate  jig;  Water  Levelers; 
Wash-up  attachments. 

Less  than  2  pears  old — like  new 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQIUPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


To  buy  or  sell 
used  presses, 
write  or  call . . . 
collect 

TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 

1 127  West  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60607 
(312)  666-4114 


FOR  SALE 
3-Unit  Ckjttrell  V-IBA 
Web  Offset  Press 
USED  (BUT  HARDLY] 
Manufactured  1967 
Available  Now 
Located  Southeast  Coast 
Exclusive  Offering 
Call,  write  or  wire: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


40-PAGE  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
(170)  LETTERPRESS  FOR  SALE 
Five  units,  four  with  one  color  hump, 
one  with  two  color  humps.  Full  color 
capability  on  either  end  without  re¬ 
versing.  Press  equipped  with  roll 
stands  on  each  end  to  handle  six  units. 
Has  bailoon  former  and  skip  slitter, 
two  60  h.p.  motors  geared  for  40,000 
p.p.h.  Cut  off  is  22^  inches.  Also 
stereo  equipment  consisting  of  three 
Sta-Hi  mat  formers,  Goss  plate  per- 
fector,  three-ton  pot  with  pneumatic 
pump,  single  router,  dual  router,  chii>- 
ping  block,  Goss  mat  roller  and  final 
trim  mat  knife.  Press  may  be  seen 
running  in  our  plant  any  morning, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  until  No¬ 
vember  1.  For  further  information 
contact  Eld  Ray,  Hollywood  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler,  2028  Tyler  St.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

KEIMP  7-ton  Metal  Pot  (Controls  #3 
Kemp  Carburetor),  Wood  Pony  Auto 
Plate  and  Hand  Pump  #9762  PO,  Sta- 
Hi  Mat  Former  #9164B5MF3.  Sta-Hi 
Final  Trim,  2  Goss  Tubular  Casting 
Boxes  (1  Vacuum),  2  Goss  Tubu!ar 
Tail  Cutters.  Sta-Hi  Master  Router 
(tubular  #10236).  Southwest  Press, 
Inc.,  348  W.  Market,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEEID  MODEIRN  EILROD.  Pay  cash; 
send  truck.  Daily  Standard,  Celina, 
Ohio.  Ph :  P.  R.  Snyder  (419)  686-2371. 


CUR’nS  COLOR  ANALYZER;  in  good 
condition.  Joe  Nesbitt,  SECO.,  P.O. 
Box  840,  Wilmington,  N.C. — 28401, 
Ph:  (919)  343-2232. 


LAKE  ERIE  800-ton  Direct-O-Mat  or 
something  comparable.  Goss  Urbanite 
and  Universal  newspaper  presses.  Uni¬ 
versal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  750 
Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 
07071.  (201)  438-3744. 


EDITOR&PUBLISHERfor  September  4,  1971 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER— Just  the 
right  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
self-starter  as  No.  2  man  who  can 
eventually  take  over  full  responsibility 
of  department.  Degree  in  Accounting 
and  3  to  6  years  experience  in  general 
accounting,  budgets  and  financial  state¬ 
ments  preparation.  Advanced  degree  or 
CPA  a  big  plus;  knowledge  of  Federal 
and  State  taxes  and  familiarity  with 
EDP  helpful.  If  you’re  willing  to  roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  dig  in  we  can 
promise  a  bright  future.  Excellent 
starting  salary  and  liberal  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  are  for  openers.  We  are  a  60,000- 
plus  daily  located  in  zone  2  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  community  within  easy  reach  of 
everything.  We  also  have  out-of-state 
weeklies  and  radio  and  TV  subsidiaries. 
Send  complete  resume  including  present 
salary  in  confidence  to  Box  919,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGER  versed  in  sales,  PR,  edi¬ 
torial  and  circulation  for  Area  9  small¬ 
town  daily.  Box  1174,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LARGE  Eastern  Press  Association 
seeking  manager.  All  interviews  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 

if  you  can 
be  the  best  darn 
copywriter 
in  our  company... 

you  ought  to  take  a  crack 
at  this  copy  chief  job. 

You  may  be  a  copy  chief 
now.  Or,  you  may  be  the  head 
of  promotion  for  a  smaller  pub¬ 
lication  who's  ready  for  more 
responsibility.  It's  here. 

You'd  be  expected  to  spend 
about  70%  of  your  time  writing. 
Print  ads  (more  than  most  agen¬ 
cies  in  town).  Brochures.  Presen¬ 
tations.  Other  collateral.  And 
the  chance  to  work  creatively  on 
television  and  radio  commercials 
(we're  responsible  for  more  time 
than  any  local  advertiser). 

The  rest  of  your  time  would 
be  spent  in  editing  the  output  of 
a  three-man  copy  group. 

We're  one  of  the  largest  cre¬ 
ative  shops  in  Washington,  D.C. 
An  in-house  organization,  we 
handle  a  wide  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments. 

Award-winning  advertising. 
Contemporary  stuff  we're  proud 
of.  And  had  fun  creating. 

Write  and  fill  us  in  on  your 
background.  Tell  us  how  much 
you  cost. 

Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad. 
So  we  won't  be  playing  games 
with  you.  Write  to: 

Robert  J,  Derby 
The  Washington  Post 
1515  L  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ACCOUNTING  MANAGER  for  Area  2 
daily  about  70M.  Please  describe  news¬ 
paper  experience,  education,  present 
salary,  in  confidence.  Work  is  usual, 
with  some  special  reports  for  manage¬ 
ment  decision.  Box  1185,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

GROWING  NORTH  JERSEY  WEEKLY 
group  looking  for  young  supervisor  to 
grow  with  their  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  opportunity.  Start  at  h35- 
per-week.  Box  1206,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  for  free 
distribution  26,000  weekly  totally  con¬ 
verting  to  carrier.  No  collections.  Zone 
2.  Send  replies  to  South  Bergenite,  10 
Ames  Ave„  Rutherford,  N.J. — 07070. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  with 
solid  working  knowledge  of  computer¬ 
ized  photocomposition  ...  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  good  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  including  sa’ary 
to  Box  6063,  Providence,  R.I. — 02904. 
Replies  confidential. 


AD  COMPOSITOR/PAGE  MAKEUP 
man  wanted  for  hot  metal  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  northern  N.J.  Air-conditioned 
plant — many  benefits.  (201)  383-1600. 
extension  36,  Earl  Weaver. 


OET.SET  PRINTE31 — Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  individual  qualified  in  all 
phases  of  composing  room  work. 
30.000  Morning  and  Sunday.  Contact: 
Production  Mgr.,  Messenger  &  In¬ 
quirer,  Oweasboro,  Ky.— 42301.  Strike 
conditions  exist. 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News, 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples.  Fla.— 33940, 
giving  all  particulars. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  AD  DIRECTOR  for  urban 
semi-weekly;  staff  of  two.  Write  Cup¬ 
board  News,  Box  1219,  07'lando,  Fla. 
—32802. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY — Advertising  sales 
and  publisher’s  assistant.  Must  be 
young,  sharp  and  aggressive,  able  to 
sell,  assume  responsibility  and  initiate 
expansion.  Good  salary,  fringes,  auto 
exi^enses.  Profit-sharing  or  will  con¬ 
sider  stock  sale.  Small  ($120M)  but 
growing  concern  with  excellent  profit 
and  potential.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1208,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  accounts  for 
large  circulation  offset  paper  in  ex¬ 
panding  live  market.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  productive  person;  fine  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions;  promising 
future.  Must  he  stable.  Call  Mr. 
Signer  (813)  688-8508;  or  send  resum4 
to  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland.  Fla. 


AD  DIRECTTOR — Group  of  growing 
dailies  needs  an  aggressive  sales  pro¬ 
ducer  and  staff  manager  for  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  Area  5.  Must  have 
ability  to  grow  from  No.  2  job  as  Ad 
Director  to  a  job  as  General  Manager. 
Competitive  selling  experience  impor¬ 
tant.  Generous  salary  plus  incentive 
for  increases.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  1216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  8  prize-winning  suburban  week¬ 
ly  has  excellent  opportunity  for  com¬ 
petent  display  ad  salesman  seeking  spot 
with  growth  potential.  Lovely  area  to 
live  in.  Give  all  data  first  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  1222,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGEIR  for  4,600  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  Excellent  owKjrtunity.  7- 
paper  group.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  K.  D.  Kemper,  Alliance  (Nebr. 
69301)  Times-Herald. 
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U£LP  WAJVTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED _ 

PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


AL>  MANAGER  to  motivate  staff  to 
show  gams  for  afternoon  offset  paper. 
Area  4,  town  of  50,UUU.  Unly  proven 
record  considered.  Box  1166,  Editor  & 
I'ublisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Newspaper  experience,  good  knowledge 
in  layouts,  largest  Long  island  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  group.  Salary  com- 
m.ssion  and  benefits. 

Chas.  J.  Milas,  Dir.  of  Advertising 
(616)  MA  1-3710 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  for  women’s  department 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  features,  investigative  report¬ 
ing  1  some  desk  work.  College  degree 
necessary.  Write  Joanne  York,  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard,  Box  1333,  Eugene,  Oreg. — 
07401. 


STEP  INTO  A  TOP  WRITING  SPOT 
on  a  medium-sized  area  3  morning 
daily.  Attitude  and  proiessional  outlook 
mure  important  than  experience.  A 
good  place  to  learn — sharpen  skills — 
and  advance  to  more  responsibility.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location  for  a  young  person 
with  family.  Include  clippings  with 
complete  resume  to  Box  1311,  Editor  & 
Pub.isher. 


EXPERIENCED  (1  or  2  years  mini¬ 
mum),  aggressive  reporter  to  handle 
our  most  crucial  government  beat.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  what  you’ve  done,  what 
you  can  do.  Tony  Thomson,  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  Sandusky  OH-44870  Register. 


CARE  TO  JOIN  an  aggressive  news- 
team  on  a  growing,  medium-sized  P.M. 
in  western  Maryland?  If  so,  we’d  like 
to  hear  from  you.  We  have  a  newly 
created  simt  open  for  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter-photographer.  Good 
chances  for  advancement  on  an  enter¬ 
prising  daily.  Good  pay  and  liberal 
benefits.  Send  a  complete  resume  and 
clips  to  Personnel  Director,  The  Daily 
Mail,  Hagerstown,  Md. — 21740. 


SUPER-PRODUCER 
Prolific  writer-editor  needed  for  ex¬ 
panding  publications  program  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  large  national  public  account¬ 
ing  firm.  Must  be  a  doer,  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  VO  ume  of  quality  copy  for  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  publications  which 
communicate  with  top  management  and 
technical  people:  must  be  dynamic  be¬ 
cause  you  will  be  joining  a  growing 
company;  also  must  have  the  stature 
and  poise  to  interact  with  top  echelons 
of  management  and  professional  groups. 
Also  needed  is  technical  competence  as 
a  re;)orter.  writer,  editor,  and  produc¬ 
tion  supervisor.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  also  screen,  select,  and  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  free-lance  writers. 
This  wiil  be  a  one-person  shop — and 
the  individual  selected  must  be  able  to 
do  it  all.  Must  be  worth  salary  of  up 
to  $20,000.  Samples  of  writing  must 
be  submitted  with  application.  Box 
1188,  Ekiitor  St  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  small  6-day  daily ;  4-per- 
son  news  staff.  Send  resume  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Daily  Press,  Box  179,  Artesia, 
N.M.— 88210. 


WE  WANT  EXPERIENCE  and  we  are 
looking  for  both  deskmen  and  news 
supervisors.  For  copy  editors,  we  want 
■pros’  who  know  their  way  around  the 
desk,  can  spot  errors,  write  fresh 
heads,  and  work  with  6-column  “op” 
format.  Supervisors  must  be  good  writ¬ 
ers  and  reporters,  able  to  handle  small 
reporting  staff.  'The  product  is  a  10- 
daily  chain  with  a  history  of  journalis¬ 
tic  excellence  in  Chicago’s  fast-grow¬ 
ing  northwest  suburbs.  Standard  bene¬ 
fits.  good  pay  based  on  experience, 
education.  If  you’re  seasoned  and  in¬ 
terested.  write  Kenneth  A.  Knox,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  Paddock  Publications. 
P.O.  Box  280,  Arlington  He'ghts,  III. 
— 60006.  Send  fu'l  resume. 


SMALL  EAS’TERN  DAILY  wants  edi¬ 
tor  for  women’s  pages.  Supervise  one 
assistant :  emphasis  on  local  features 
of  women  and  family  interests.  Mod¬ 
ern  layout;  develop  local  column.  Write 
giving  full  details  of  your  experience 
and  ideas  on  what  makes  women’s 
pages  interesting.  Include  any  samples 
of  layout  and  writing.  Box  1212,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER— Ambitious, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily, 
based  in  New  York — national  in  scope. 
Elxceptional  importunity  for  young  per¬ 
son  seeking  to  develop  personally  and 
profess. onully  in  this  specialty.  Bo.\ 
1192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  KEY  EDITORS 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  morning 
dailies  is  seeking  two  ex|>erienced  and 
talenteil  editors  for  key  positions — an 
assistant  city  editor  and  a  copy  editor 
for  women’s  pages.  The  assistant  city 
editor  must  be  a  gooil  editor,  possess 
the  ability  to  work  easi'y  but  effectively 
with  reporters,  and  be  ambitious  to 
replace  the  city  editor. 

The  women’s  page  copy  editor  should 
be  an  expert  on  reading  copy,  a  sharp 
headline  writer  and  "gifted"  in  the  eye¬ 
catching  layouts  needed  for  women’s 
pages.  Excellent  pay  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  If  interested,  please  send  full 
background  resume  to  Box  1180,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  modern  ma¬ 
jor  semi-weekly  in  Zone  4.  Looking  for 
idea  individual  who  can  produce  copy, 
plan  paper,  direct  news  staff  and 
maintain  award-winning  qualities  of 
paper.  Send  complete  details  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Good  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  No  sacred  cows.  Box  1162,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pub'isher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  he.ad  staff  of 
old-line,  semi-niral  daily  newsiiaiier 
with  6..'i00  circulation.  Complete  respon- 
sibi'ity  for  assignments,  layouts,  ad¬ 
ministration:  experienced  ’take-charge’ 
type  needed  to  reorganize  staff.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1138.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NETWS  EDITOR — Lively  and  growing 
P.M.  daily  in  Zone  B  looking  for  right 
person  to  direct  day-to-day  news  opera¬ 
tion.  Modern  photocomp  plant.  Must 
have  sharp  news  judgpnent.  knowledge 
of  makeup,  feel  for  peop’e.  Salary 
open.  EJxcellent  career  opportunity  for 
the  right  one.  Box  1223,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDirOR-REPOR’TER  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Cape  May  (bounty.  N.J.  Send 
resum6  to  The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.J. 
—08260. 


WORLD  TRADE  WRITTR 
N.Y.  business  dai'y  seeks  experienced 
writer  ^ecializing  in  international 
trade-business.  Position  now  open.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Box  1217,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPOR’TER :  anchor 
strong  local  staff  of  23M  daily  in  metro 
Atlanta.  Experienced,  fast,  accurate 
newsman  with  investigative  talent  flair 
to  step  into  top  spot  on  government, 
politics,  some  of  all;  features,  columns, 
too.  Named  state’s  top  daily — improv¬ 
ing.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary  to: 
Wade  Saye,  Marietta  Daily  Journal, 
Box  449,  Marietta,  Ga. — 30060, 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  NEWS  EDITOR,  one 
who  knows  al!  facets  and  will  be  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  news  gathering  function 
(as  well  as  editing,  makeup)  on  staff 
of  3.  Semi-weekly  in  desert  clime, 
stone’s  throw  from  metropolis.  Can’t 
afford  losers,  will  pay  for  winner.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  reporter 
sought  by  liberal  weekly  in  conserva¬ 
tive  Massachusetts  suburb  of  30,000. 
Job  ranges  from  wedding  re-writes  to 
original,  political,  social  series ;  empha¬ 
sis  on  in-depth  treatment;  routine  cov¬ 
erage  played  down.  One  to  two  years 
experience  preferred:  will  train  in  pho¬ 
tography.  Good  salary.  Box  1214,  Eidi- 
tor  it  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
E'ull  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
ava,  table. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


FINANCIAL  WRI’TER— New  financial 
newspaper,  expanding  staff,  seeks 
knowledgeable,  versatile  financial  writ¬ 
er.  Salary  negotiable.  Zone  3-based, 
east  coast  circulation.  Write  Box  1100, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Eiditor, 
Box  630,  No.  Hollywood,  (^alif. — 91603. 


STRINGEHtS 

We  need  a  network  of  reliable  string¬ 
ers  throughout  the  U.S.  to  supply 
stories  and  pix  for  the  swingingest  GI 
tabloid  in  the  world.  Object:  Hard¬ 
hitting  exposes,  humanized  hard  news 
and  in-depth  features  for  the  new 
Stateside  edition  of  ’The  Overseas 
Weekly.  The  correspondents  we  want — 
and  will  pay  for — must  have  a  keen 
interest  in  military  affairs  and  be  ex¬ 
cited  about  producing  a  crusading  news¬ 
paper;  idea  people  who  aren’t  afraid  of 
controversy.  For  full  details  contact 
James  P.  Morgan,  The  Overseas  Week¬ 
ly,  401  15th  St.,  Oakland.  Calif.  94612. 

Tel:  (416)  893-4703. 


MANDFACTVRERS’  REPS 


ELECTRONICS  COMPANY,  well-es¬ 
tablished.  wants  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  all  zones,  except  6-9.  Must 
have  knowledge  of  composing  room. 
High  commission.  Box  1133,  ESditor  & 
Publisher. 


OPERATORSMACIIINISTS 

MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertype 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Modern  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area, 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News 
Sun,  Waukegan,  III. — 60086.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer.  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 


MACHINIST 

Zone  4  Newspaper  M.E.S.  16  machines 
— 6  on  tape.  JusTape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 
Compugraphic  296I-H-S.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  photo  composition.  Reply 
in  confidence.  Include  phone  number. 
Box  1048,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  5  TTS  OPERATORS  immedi¬ 
ately.  union  or  eligible.  Day  scale 
$223.06  ;  nights  $234.29 — fringes,  (in¬ 
tact  Herb  O’Melia.  Foreman,  Star- 
Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.  Pb:  (201)  877- 
4007. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  choice:  OPENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Experienced  on  (^ss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  required.  High  salary, 
excellent  benefits,  stock  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
availab'e  for  pressmen  and  families. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  combina¬ 
tion  for  6-day  afternoon  daily.  40.000 
circulation.  Modem,  air-conditioned 
plant.  36^  hours,  excellent  fringes. 
Contact:  Joseph  Muldowney.  The 

News-Sun,  Waukegan,  III. — 60086.  Ph: 
(312)  689-7019. 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 
—38701. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN/STRIPPER  ca¬ 
pable  of  commercial  quality  work  in 
the  beautiful  Northwest.  Idahonian, 
Moscow,  Idaho — 83843. 

^^^^^^PRINTERS 

OFFSET  PRINTER/MANAGER,  long- 
established  shop ;  best  LP  offset  equip¬ 
ment.  Finest  Arizona  climate.  The  Dis¬ 
patch,  Box  H  Douglas,  Ariz. — 85607. 
(602)  364-3424. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Send 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. — 
82301. 


WORKING  FOREMAN;  potential  su¬ 
perintendent:  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 

TRODV^lwr^^^ 

PRODUCTION  ADMINISTRATOR 
competent  to  be  in  charge  of  night  op¬ 
eration  at  large  eastern  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  person  looking  for 
position  with  growth  potential.  Mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  degree  an  asset.  Send 
resume  complete  as  to  salary  expecta¬ 
tion.  All  applications  treated  as  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PllODUtTTON  MANAfiEIl 
Immediate  opening  for  a  newspaper¬ 
man  interest^  in  new  processes.  Zone 
2  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  con¬ 
verting  to  photocomposition.  Prefer 
take-charge  individual  with  strong  com¬ 
posing  room  background  in  hot  metal 
and  photocomposition  production.  ’The 
person  we  are  looking  for  may  he  a 
foreman  or  superintendent  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper  or  a  production  man¬ 
ager  of  a  smaller  daily.  Send  resum4 
in  confidence  to  Box  1176,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  modern 
offset  major  semi-weekly  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  in  Zone  4.  Must 
he  able  to  produce  and  supervise  pro¬ 
duction  of  others.  Top  pay,  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  confidence  with  details.  Box 
1158.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

Alt  Positions  Fee  Paid 


General  Managers  . $80-60,000 

Production  Managers  .  15-28,000 

Cold  Type  Engineers  .  12-17,000 

Composing  Room  Foreman  .  12-16,000 

Industrial  Engineers  .  10-15,000 

Production  Mgmt.  Trainees. .  8-10,000 

Thomas  E.  Ritchie,  II 


GORDON  \AfAHLS  COMPANY 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-566-0800 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WRITER 


Recent  journalism  graduate  wanted  to 
write  news  releases,  edit  publications, 
develop  imaginative  approaches  to  pub¬ 
licizing  activities  of  a  dynamic  public 
educational  agency.  Must  be  skilled 
writer  with  interest  in  public  educa¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to; 

BOX  234, 

JERICHO,  NEW  YORK  11763 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATiVE 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


26-YEAR  NEWSPAPER  VETERAN 
seeking  publisher,  general  manager's 
position;  looking  for  working  position 
— not  title.  Proven  producer ;  advertis¬ 
ing,  business,  production  and  circula- 
t, on-oriented ;  experienced  from  16M  to 
50M  circulation ;  hot  and  cold  type. 
Will  relocate  anywhere.  Elxcellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER — Strong  background  in 
accounting,  credit,  taxes,  systems,  data 
processing.  Over  20  years  experience. 
Accounting  degree.  Box  1198,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SIX  YEIARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  in 
most  areas  of  publishing  daily,  weekly 
multi-weekly  newspapers;  also  a  per¬ 
suasive,  forceful,  conservative  editorial 
writer.  Desire  position  with  both  writ¬ 
ing  and  eventual  authority  likely. 
Medium  to  large  daily,  or  newspaper 
group  preferred.  Box  1184,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 


EXPERIENCED,  QUALIFIED  CM 
Proven  record  of  ability.  I  can  in¬ 
crease  circulation,  increase  revenues, 
control  costs  and  organize  an  efficient 
department.  Strong  on  promotion,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  with  emphasis  on  person¬ 
nel  training.  Presently  employed.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


READY  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Manager,  ambitious,  30, 
seeking  broader  responsibility,  modern 
methods.  West.  Box  1186,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily;  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  resiionsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER.  30,  B.A.,  seeks  position  on 
medium  metro  daily.  Experience  as 
free-lancer,  government  writer  (educa¬ 
tion  field),  photographer.  Zones  2  or  8. 
Box  1187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  SERVICE  DIRECTION,  TTS 
sui>ervision,  convention  press  center 
operation,  press  conference  arrange¬ 
ments,  lots  of  reporting  handled  in  20 
years  of  work  for  newspapers  and 
leading  service  institution.  Master’s 
journalism.  Now  ready  for  key  spot  in 
U.S.  after  completing  assignment 
abroad.  Box  1191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RELIEF  deskman,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  mostly,  active  45,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity.  SOM  circulation  or  more. 
Resume,  Box  1196,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

J-GRAD  REPORTER  on  large  daily, 
with  editing  experience,  seeks  report¬ 
ing  or  perhaps  desk  job.  Prefer  Zones 
9,  5,  1;  will  consider  2,  7,  8.  Box  1201, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Ambitious,  young, 
26,  with  5  years  experience — wants  to 
return  to  N.J,,  N.Y,  area.  Have  cov¬ 
ered  all  sirarts ;  desk  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  Box  1203,  Eidtor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  26, 
with  J-degree,  wants  to  work  for  small 
daily  or  prosperous  weekly  in  zone  6, 
8.  9,  7  or  4.  Can  edit,  do  layout.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Military  completed. 
Box  1L81,  Editor  t  Publisher. 

LEARNED  NEWSPAPERS  by  work¬ 
ing.  Degree  in  Sociology.  Young  (28) 
deskman  seeks  managing  editor,  news 
editor,  editorial  post.  NO  FISHING. 
Write  Box  1177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ready  for  MANAGING  EDITOR'S  spot. 
Rich  reporting  background;  8  years 
here.  7  on  previous;  challenge  gone 
now.  Top  references.  Make  $12M  -|- 
now.  Box  1183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASPIRING  REPORTER,  college  grad, 
30,  seeks  opportunity  daily/weekly. 
Will  relocate.  Box  199,  N.Y.C.  10034. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER/News  Analysis 
Does  your  paper  need  conservative  edi¬ 
torials  and  news  analysis?  $1  per  edi¬ 
torial  from  an  experienced  writer  in 
Washington,  D.C.  For  free  sample, 
write  M.  R.  Smith  1034  N,  Edgewood, 
Arlington,  Va. — 22201. 


YOUNG,  but  veteran  metro  daily  re¬ 
porter  ;  aggressive,  yet  mature  news 
head;  tactful,  yet  ruthless  in  story 
pursuit ;  proud,  yet  humble  enough  to 
implore:  hire  me,  for  I  will  give  my 
all  to  solid,  generous  journal  in  any 
area.  LARRY  ADCOCK,  1941  Orleans, 
Detroit,  Mich. — 48207. 


EDITOR,  60,  for  small  or  medium 
daily  emphasizing  local  news.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  stints  as  managing  editor 
of  7,600  daily,  copy  editor  70,000  eve¬ 
ning  &  Sunday,  wire  service  editor. 
Midwest  small-town  native.  A.B.,  fam- 
i'y,  GOP,  SDX.  Box  1213,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  nationally  published 
rqx>rter,  25,  seeks  large  daily  or  key 
middle  daily  spot.  J-grad,  awards.  Box 
1178.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CONSIDERING  A  I 

WASHINGTON  BUREAU? 

If  so,  why  not  have  confidential  talk 
with  veteran  Washington  newsman, 
whose  professional  work  over  15  years 
has  won  three  major  awards.  Proven  I 
leadership.  Ability  to  penetrate  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  make  D.  C.  news  relevant 
to  local  readers.  Box  1209,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER.  23,  degrree — 2  years 
exjrerience  in  metro  N.  Y.  area — seeks 
reporting-feature  position.  Prefer  zones 
2,  4,  or  9  but  will  relocate  anywhere 
for  challenging  job.  Box  1218,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Age  30,  experienced.  Daily  sports  desk, 
major  college  sports  coverage,  outdoor 
eo'umn,  editor  of  state  agency  maga¬ 
zine.  Seeks  job  as  sports  or  outdoor 
editor  or  in  sports  or  recreation-ori¬ 
ented  PR.  Prefers  zone  6  or  8,  will 
consider  others.  Box  1216,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


VETCTAN,  VERSA’HLE  Paris-based 
photojournalist  available  assignments 
Europe,  Africa.  Box  1153,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  gone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  employed  on  San 
Juan  daily,  offers  individual  photo 
service  to  stateside  papers  wishing 
coverage  of  National  Governor's  Con¬ 
ference  Sept.  11-15.  Gary  M.  Williams, 
206  O’Donnell,  San  Juan,  P.R,— 60901. 
(809)  724-2757. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EDITOR  of  utility’s  monthly  employee 
publication  seeks  position  where  good 
writing,  layout  and  photography  are 
appreciated.  Resum4,  examples  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1197,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  WRITER,  PR  GAL 
with  editing,  marketing,  printing  and 
advertising  exi>eriaaoe ;  six  years  in 
Asia.  Seeks  traveling  job,  Asia-base 
preferred  but  will  consider  anywhere 
overseas.  Smith,  229  Braddell 
Singaix>re  13. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  was  on  old 
N.Y.  Joumal-American,  now  with  all¬ 
news  radio  station,  seeks  challenging 
PR  post  in  Washingrton  area  or  Boston 
area.  I  offer  a  keen  mind,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  ability  to  move  fast,  the  know¬ 
how  that  is  based  on  many  years  aa 
newspaperman  and  broadcast  newst 
writer  and  editor.  Write  305  Constitu¬ 
tion  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington.  D.C, 
20002. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Viithorized  bv . 


Classification 


.Zip  Code 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run:. 
Man  to: 


.Till  Forbidden 


Eorron  a  euauSHCa  •  ise  nuie  Avenue  •  new  Tert,  new  Terk  1MSS 
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Last  quarter  looks 
very  good,  says  ad 
agency’s  president 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc.,  achieved  a  39.2 
percent  increase  in  net  income  for  the 
nine  months  ended  July  31,  Mary  Wells 
Lawrence,  chairman  and  president  of  the 
marketing  services  and  advertising  com¬ 
pany,  announced. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  said  that  net  income  for 
the  period  rose  to  $1,867,300  compared 
with  $1,341,400  in  the  same  period  last 
year,  with  revenues  of  $11,952,900  com¬ 
pared  with  $10,092,500.  Billings  increased 
by  18.8  per  cent  to  $78,981,000  from  $66,- 
477,000. 

Earnings  per  share  were  $1.17  (based 
on  1,601,714  shares)  compared  with  85 
cents  (based  on  1,575,750  shares)  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  last  year. 

For  the  third  quarter  ended  July  31, 
WRG’s  net  income  rose  by  14.7  percent  to 
$505,700,  compared  with  $440,700  in  the 
same  period  of  fiscal  1970,  on  billings  of 
$25,935,200  and  $22,425,700  respectively. 
Revenues  rose  to  $3,964,100  from  $3,363,- 
200. 

Earnings  per  share  in  the  third  quarter 
were  32  cents,  compared  with  28  cents 
during  the  similar  1970  period. 

“Although  the  third  quarter  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  the  .slow  period  in  the  advertising 
industry,  our  billings  and  net  income  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  steadily,  and  our  fourth 
C|uarter  looks  very  good,”  Mrs.  Lawrence 
said. 

• 

Newsprint  saving 

The  Bulletin  Co.,  publishers  of  two  dai¬ 
ly  and  twm  weekly  newspapers  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn,  has  announced  a  reduction  in 
the  width  of  its  newsprint  weh  to  29  y2 
inches  from  30  inches.  The  reduction  will 
result  in  a  savings  of  l/60th  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newsprint  consumption,  according 
to  Donald  L.  Oat,  Bulletin  Co.  general 
manager.  The  space  loss  was  absorbed 
from  margins  and  gutters,  leaving  the 
image  area  unchanged. 


Doug  Borgstedt 


Copley  Service  adds 
Borgstedt’s  cartoons 

Beginning  September  7,  the  editorial 
cartoons  of  Doug  Borgstcdt  will  he  syndi¬ 
cated  six  days  a  week  by  Copley  News 
Service. 

Staff  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Philn- 
dclpliia  Evenhig  and  Sunday  linllctin  for 
the  past  three  years,  Borgstedt  is  known 
for  his  humorous  and  deft  treatment  of 
issues  in  the  daily  news.  He  has  authored 
articles  on  editorial  cartooning  and  has 
lectured  on  the  subject  at  Ohio  Universi¬ 
ty,  Washington  and  Lee,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Drexel  and  Haverford. 

He  inherited  his  interest  in  drawing 
from  his  Sw^edish  father,  an  engineer  and 
architectural  draftsman. 

Doug,  at  age  12,  sold  a  cartoon  and  w’on 
first  prize  in  a  magazine  contest.  He  W’ent 
on  to  freelance  for  magazines. 

He  served  the  Post  as  cartoon  and  hu¬ 
mor  editor,  later  becoming  the  first 
feature  and  ca'  toon  editor  of  Ya7tk  maga¬ 
zine,  which  he  helped  design  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  War  Department. 

Borgstedt  spent  two  and  one-half  years 
overseas  in  11  different  countries  during 
World  War  11  and  w'as  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  and  Legion  of  Merit. 


Press  image  study 
awaits  a  checkup 
on  research  unit 

The  Quebec  legislative  committee  on 
press  freedom  has  approved  a  research 
project  which  w’ill  compile  “data  tracing 
the  image  of  information  in  the  province 
for  the  first  time.” 

The  five-month  research  project  w’ould 
he  done  at  a  cost  of  $35,050  by  SORE- 
COM-Society  for  Communications  Re¬ 
search.  It  cannot  get  started,  however,  un¬ 
til  committee  memliers  have  given  their 
approval  to  SORECOM. 

Committee  members  must  first  investi¬ 
gate  SORECOM,  its  members  and  their 
background. 

“We  never  know’,”  said  Guy  Bacon,  Lib¬ 
eral  member  in  the  national  assembly  for 
Trois-Rivieres,  “what  if  Power  Corp.  of 
Canada  was  involved.” 

Pow’er  Corp.  has  major  holdings  in  the 
communications  field  in  Quebec. 

The  research  project  would  be  carried 
out  on  two  levels — statistical  analysis  of 
the  various  media  and  a  population  suiwey 
on  the  information  given  out  by  the 
media. 

The  statistical  analysis  will  look  into 
the  structures  of  information  netw’orks  to 
evaluate  the  degree  of  ownership  concen¬ 
tration,  the  penetration  zone  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  stations  and  television,  and  the 
intensity  of  information  coverage  in  the 
various  zones. 

A  population  survey  will  be  conducted 
from  the  same  zones  in  an  effort  to  find 
out  what  the  citizens’  opinions  are  on 
their  access  to  information,  the  use  they 
make  of  it  and  their  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  the  various  sectors  of  information. 

A  $6,400-contract  with  Hubert  Reid, 
dean  of  law  at  Laval  University,  for  a 
study  on  “the  professional  secret  and  its 
legal  implications,”  w’as  also  approved  by 
the  committee. 

“This  study,”  said  Pierre  Beausoleil,  re- 
.search  director  for  the  committee,  “should 
give  important  indications  on  how  to  im¬ 
prove  professional  ioumalism  and  stand¬ 
ardize  relations  betw’een  the  press  and  the 
judiciary  pow’er.” 


Banker,  editor  buy  W.  Va.  papers 

Two  New’  Yorkers  have  left  their  executive  posts  to  talTO  over 
two  w’eekly  newspapers  in  Gilmer  County  because  they  got  tired 
of  the  city  and  like  West  Virginia. 

Robert  Arnold,  a  former  senior  vicepresident  of  the  Fir.«t  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Stan  Meseroll,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of  Sportu  Afield  magazine,  assumed 
ow’nership  of  the  Glenville  Democrat  and  the  (UenviUe  Path¬ 
finder  this  w’cek. 

The  pape  s  have  a  combined  circulation  of  3,300.  They  Iwught 
them,  plus  the  equipment,  and  a  building  for  $43,000  from  Linn 
B.  Hickman. 

“We  both  got  tired  of  the  big  city  life,”  Meseroll,  45,  explained. 
“It  took  me  two  and  a  half  hours  to  get  to  and  from  the  office 
each  day.” 

The  tw’o  met  five  years  ago  because  of  their  mutual  interest 
in  the  outdoors.  Arnold,  42,  is  a  native  of  Glenville,  but  Meseroll 
had  only  been  in  the  state  three  times  before  they  decided  to 
buy  the  papers. 

“Last  year  I  w’as  turkey  and  grouse  hunting  near  Richw’ood 
and  that  sold  me  on  the  state,”  Meseroll  said. 
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Hundreds  off  thousands  off  our 
nation’s  Federal  employees  are 
in  the  Washington^  D.C.  area. 

And  that's  where  Joseph  Young  writes 
a  daily  column  in  The  Washington  Star 
for  Federal  employees.  Since  1948  it's 
been  read,  clipped,  filed  and  referred 
to  while  picking  up  many  awards  along 
the  way.  Joseph  Young-daily  in  The 
Star  and  syndicated  throughout  the 
nation-he  keeps  track  of  the 
government  for  its  employees. 

The  Washington  Star 
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“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Is  rendering  one  of  the  most  meaningful 
and  beneficial  services  extant  to  any  single  advertising  medium 
...  a  quality  stimulus  that  can  result  in  direct  dollar  return  to  all 
ROP  color  newspapers.” 

.«  .says  a  leading  advertising 
agency  executive 


Editor  0 
Publisher 


Scripps-Howard’s  William  Steif,  left,  with  Administrator 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


“Ravaged  Land:  High  Price  for  Cheap  Coal." 

That  was  the  title  of  a  recent  three-part  series  published  by 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  detailing  the  environmental 
havoc  created  by  strip  mining. 

The  author  was  Scripps-Howard’s  prize-winning, 
Washington-based  staff  writer,  William  Steif. 

Keeping  readers  abreast  of  perils  to  the  nation’s  treasury 
of  virgin  land,  pure  air,  and  clean  waters,  long  has  been  an 
editorial  goal  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

And  no  reporter  has  pursued  that  goal  more  diligently 
than  Steif,  48,  a  Stanford  graduate  and  former  Neiman 
Fellow.  Earlier  series  on  wilderness  preservation,  land  and 
water  conservation,  and  on  a  variety  of  threats  to  the  envi¬ 


ronment  called  “America  Despoiled,’’  twice  won  him 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards. 

But  Steif  has  more  than  one  string  to  his  bow.  A  Chicago 
native,  he  was  a  versatile  reporter  and  editor  in  San  Francisco 
before  joining  Scripps-Howard’s  Washington  bureau  in 
1962,  where  he  also  has  specialized  in  covering  urban 
affairs,  including  housing,  civil  rights,  education  and  wel¬ 
fare.  He  is  married  and  has  four  daughters.  » 
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